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Views on the News 


slow to appreciate the economy of 

spending a fraction of a cent of the 
tax dollar to find out how best to spend that 
dollar. In contrast, one industrial concern 
spends more each year on trying to improve 
its products than all the cities in the United 
States spend for research and advisory serv- 
ices. But the increase in municipal services 
and expenditures since the end of the war has 
caused municipal officials to recognize the 
need for the systematic development of ad- 
visory services, such as the answering of in- 
quiries on specific problems, conducting re- 
search work, making surveys and issuing 
special reports, providing technical advice, 
and conducting demonstration projects, as 
instruments for improving administration. 
Great strides are being made by state mu- 
nicipal leagues and by national organiza- 
tions of public officials in meeting these de- 
mands. At the management level is Man- 
agement Information Service inaugurated 
late in 1945 by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and to which nearly 300 
have subscribed (p. 253). 

The consumers’ price index (cost-of-liv- 
ing) has reached a new peak which is 18 
per cent above the index of June, 1946, just 
before price controls were removed (p. 271). 
For this reason many cities are increasing 
pay rates of their employees (p. 273), 
others are adopting new local taxes or serv- 
ice charges to meet increased costs (p. 272), 
and in at least one area several govern- 
mental units have agreed to set up a joint 
purchasing system (p. 272). Most signifi- 
cant is the adoption of a local sales tax by 
a county of New York State and of a local 
income tax by a Pennsylvania school dis- 
trict (p. 272). Also noteworthy is the action 
taken by the officials of cities in two large 
Metropolitan districts in making studies 
which should lead to the development of 
equitable pay rates and enable cities to 


| OCAL governments have too often been 


avoid bidding against each other for new 
personnel (p. 277). 

Apparently within the next year hundreds 
of military airports will be turned over to 
cities (p. 267). These airports, representing 
a huge investment of public funds, will be 
large utility enterprises. While most of the 
airports returned to cities are larger than 
the cities would have built, it appears that 
municipal officials plan to operate the entire 
facility (p. 261). The chief problem, as in 
the case of other airports, is that of financ- 
ing operation and maintenance. Numerous 
factors must be considered in determining 
charges for the use of landing areas (p. 
258), but the aim of city officials should 
be to make their airports as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. 

The parking problem continues to be one 
of the biggest headaches for city officials. 
Both large and small cities are being forced 
to do something about providing off-street 
parking areas in their downtown business 
districts (p. 268) . . . The National Safety 
Council has provided a useful yardstick that 
officials can use in comparing the traffic 
safety work of their cities with the per- 
formance standards of the top one-third of 
the 500 cities enrolled in the national traffic 
safety contest (p. 268) . .. The short train- 
ing course for traffic court judges and 
prosecutors which will be offered this fall 
should result in more effective treatment of 
traffic violators in cities that send these of- 
ficials to the school (p. 277). 

The newest municipal activity in many 
of the larger cities is that of rent control 
(p. 273), an activity which may be greatly 
expanded early next year when federal con- 
trols are removed . . . The construction cost 
index is 25 points higher than a year ago 
(p. 271). Perhaps this explains why the 
index of the dollar volume of construction 
for the first half of this year is only slightly 
above that for the first half of 1946. 
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Advisory Services Help Cities Solve Local Problems 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 
Cities now spend less than one-fourth of one cent of each expenditure dollar for re- 
search and advisory services, but top officials are recognizing the need for making 
greater use of such management tools in improving the administration of local services. 


HE municipal government is_per- 
T' haps the most important service in- 

stitution in any community. Local 
public services are constantly increasing in 
number and scope and the number of em- 
ployees and total expenditures of cities are 
going up. But like other dollars the tax dol- 
lar does not buy as much as it did before or 
during the war, and cities are limited in the 
sources of additional revenue they can tap. 
Consequently, steps must be taken to reduce 
costs wherever possible without reducing the 
quality or quantity of service. 

In seeking a solution to this dilemma the 
top officials of progressive cities are taking 
steps to ascertain whether department heads 
are making use of the modern and scientific 
techniques which have been tested and have 
proved successful in other cities. But as a 
matter of fact many officials are finding that 
the research function, that is of providing a 
background of facts within which admin- 
istrative action may take place, still is in- 
adequately recognized in their city govern- 
ments. Less than a dozen cities have estab- 
lished official research agencies and only 
about a score of cities have municipal ref- 
erence libraries. Most cities, however, re- 
ceive many advisory aids through their state 
municipal league and through the national 
federation of the leagues (the American 
Municipal Association), and the chief de- 
partment heads and technical staff members 
have individual memberships in their profes- 
sional organizations. In addition, many cities 
hold agency memberships in the several na- 
tional organizations. 

These steps are all in the right direction. 
Generally the cities making the largest out- 
lays for research and memberships already 
are well administered, at least in compari- 
son with other cities. But the total amount 
spent by cities for advisory services is piti- 


fully small. A recent inquiry among the of- 
ficials of several cities in different population 
groups — cities which have joined many 
state and national organizations — revealed 
the startling fact that they spent for such 
services less than one-fourth of one cent of 
each expenditure dollar. If this same ratio of 
expenditures for research and memberships 
is applied to all municipalities in the country 
the total per year is $1,200,000. This is a 
small item compared to the total of ap- 
proximately $4,500,000,000 which munici- 
palities spend each year for local govern- 
ment services. 

Local governments have been slow to ap- 
preciate the economy of spending a fraction 
of a cent of the tax dollar to find out how 
best to spend that dollar, particularly in 
comparison with the amount spent on re- 
search by private business. The General 
Foods Corporation, for example, has some 
300 research employees and makes an out- 
lay of $1,500,000 a year for research — an 
amount in excess of ‘that spent by all the 
cities in the country. In addition, it is well 
known that private industries pay large 
amounts for membership and advisory serv- 
ices from such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Management Association, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, National 
Industrial Conference Board, and_ other 
agencies. 

The need is apparent for the systematic 
development of advisory aids to local gov- 
ernments as definitely recognized _instru- 
ments for improving administration. Knowl 
edge of what can and should be done is fat 
ahead of what is being applied locally. One 
reason for this is that the officials of many 
cities either do not know what the most 
successful techniques are or they do not 
know how to apply them. Local officials 
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themselves, however, have been among the 
first to acknowledge the need for advisory 
aids — research, special reports, surveys, 
technical advice, demonstration projects, 
and so on. During the 1930’s many national 
organizations of public officials were set up 
and advisory services started, but their 
further development was somewhat delayed 
by the war. The problem was recognized 
by the National Resources Committee in its 
1938 report entitled Urban Government in 
which it was suggested that the federal gov- 
ernment should undertake to furnish techni- 
cal advice and materials to cities which they 
could not obtain from other sources. No 
action was taken then and many of the fed- 
eral services now are being curtailed. 

Since the end of the war municipal of- 
ficials have turned to their state municipal 
leagues and to their own national profes- 
sional organizations for advisory aids. The 
leagues are concerned primarily with the 
problems of cities as such, and their pro- 
grams deal mainly with what cities and 
towns can do and how to get the money 
with which to do it. The national associa- 
tions, on the other hand, are in the main 
interested in how best to do the job. These 
organizations are found in the fields of 
management, finance, personnel, planning, 
police, public health, fire, education, assess- 
ing, purchasing, welfare, public works, and 
housing. Some of the organizations in these 
fields have developed field services, sponsor 
demonstration projects, conduct surveys, or 
provide special information service through 
agency memberships or special fees. In- 
dividual membership dues, however, are 
inadequate to finance the cost of specialized 
individual service requested by cities. 

One of these organizations is the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association which was 
organized in 1914 and had always provided 
an inquiry service as one of its regular func- 
tions. Through the cooperative efforts of city 
managers and other officials the Association 
has for years been collecting and recording 
a vast amount of detailed information on ap- 
proved administrative practices. Annually 
since 1934 the Association has compiled de- 
tailed information about the more than 2,000 
Cities with populations of more than 5,000. 


In anticipation of the increased demand for 
advisory services immediately following the 
end of the war, the Association spent sev- 
eral years studying the possibilities of ex- 
panding and making more generally avail- 
able information on developments, trends, 
and practices at the management level. The 
result was the creation by the Association of 
Management Information Service late in 
1945. This service was first announced only 
to council-manager cities but the demand 
for the service was such that it was made 
available in April, 1946, to all cities regard- 
less of their form of government. The de- 
velopment of this service (MIS), how it 
works, and what it includes is discussed 
briefly in this article. 


How MIS Works 


The chief administrator, mayor or man- 
ager, has a problem. This may arise through 
a request of the council for advice in de- 
ciding municipal policy; or the administrator 
may receive a recommendation from a de- 
partment head on a new service, change in 
procedure, or on some other matter which he 
must approve or disapprove; or he is in 
search of a better way of doing a parti- 
cular job. In order that he may have the 
full benefit of the experience of other cities 
in solving similar problems he should know 
what other cities are doing, what is con- 
sidered best practice, the opinion of other 
specialists, and the national trend. 

The administrator needs up-to-date facts, 
techniques, trends, opinions, and he needs 
to have them now. He does not have time 
to study voluminous reports, to search maga- 
zines, to read books, or to collect and tabu- 
late data from other cities. Through Man- 
agement Information Service the municipal 
administrator may request the International 
City Managers’ Association for information 
that will aid him and the council in solving 
a specific problem. Requests for such aid are 
received by telephone, wire, or letter. 

For example, the city manager of a large 
midwestern city recently wired: “What is 
general policy of municipalities in granting 
30 days time off with pay to employees in 
military reserve units for purpose of attend- 
ing training camps or taking cruises?” An 
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air mail reply summarized the practices of 
a number of cities regarding such leaves of 
absence and made suggestions regarding the 
adoption of a general policy. 

Typical also was the telephoned request 
of an official of an eastern city for certain 
information on street railway franchises 
which was not readily available and needed 
to be up-to-date. MIS therefore sent an air- 
mail letter to a dozen cities requesting tele- 
graphic replies which were compiled within 
24 hours and forwarded to the official of the 
city requesting the information. 

Among other problems on which municipal 
officials have made special inquiry recently 
are: procedure in preparing a building code, 
city manager’s relation with independent 
committees, public works cost accounting 
methods, improvements subdividers should 
install before plats are accepted, and de- 
velopment of an employee suggestion plan. 

Through Management Information Service 
an inquiring official is able to receive prompt- 
ly on a specific problem the best techniques 
and procedures developed by municipal of- 
ficials and specialists; factual information 
on what cities are doing and current trends 
on a nationwide basis; and opinions and ad- 
vice on questions of top management policy, 
such as how to organize to do the job, how 
better to coordinate activities, how to direct 
the work, how to exercise control, how to 
appraise or measure accomplishment, how 
to report to the public, and so on. 


Special Information Reports 


Another feature of MIS is the special in- 
formation reports which are issued monthly 
and sent to every city subscribing to the 
Service. These reports place particular em- 
phasis on procedures and methods of han- 
dling particular problems and often include 
a suggested ordinance or report forms. The 
subjects covered by these reports are indi- 
cated by the inquiries received from of- 
ficials. For example, several city officials 
made inquiries concerning the content of 
rules of order and procedure for city coun- 
cils and the MIS report which was issued 
included a composite set of rules based on 
those used by the city councils of several 
representative cities. 


| September 


Because of an upward trend in pay rates 
of city employees the officials of several 
cities requested information on current rates 
of pay. Information on pay rates for 20 
selected jobs was secured from nearly 100 
cities in January, 1947, and a report issued 
showing the starting and top salary and 
work week for each job. A follow-up in- 
quiry sent out July, 1947, secured informa- 
tion on changes which had taken place in 
these cities since last January and another 
report was sent to all subscribing cities, 
Subscribing cities will be advised every six 
months of salary trends in this group of 
cities. 

Another example was a report issued in 
April, 1947, entitled “Trend Toward One- 
Man Police Cars” based on a survey of the 
practice in all cities over 10,000 population 
with a statement on why one-man cars are 
better than two-man cars and with specific 
suggestions on how to put the one-man 
plan into effect. 

Among other topics covered by the 41 
special information reports issued up to 
September, 1947, are: making pay adjust- 
ments for city employees, management of 
city-owned motor equipment, factors in re- 
ducing the work week for firemen, water 
service charges outside the city, municipal 
regulation of taxicabs, unions in police de- 
partments, how to improve the handling of 
traffic violations, municipal employee organi- 
zations, employee service folders and records, 
sanitary landfill method of refuse disposal, 
regulation of privately operated parking 
lots, supplying fire protection service out- 
side the city limits, how to reduce municipal 
insurance costs, procedure in establishing the 
merit system, granting sick leave with pay, 
relations with separate boards and commis- 
sions, and personnel rules and regulations. 

Each city which subscribes to MIS re- 
ceives each year a loose-leaf binder in which 
these information reports can be filed and 
a cumulative index is supplied annually. 
These information reports are routed by 
municipal officials to department heads con- 
cerned with the particular problem covered 
by the report. To many officials these re- 
ports constitute the most valuable feature 
of MIS. 
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Regular Publications Included 


Included in Management Information 
Service are a certain number of subscrip- 
tions to PusLic MANAGEMENT, the month- 
ly journal of the International City 
Managers’ Association, and several copies 
of The Municipal Year Book, another reg- 
ular Association publication. Cities of less 
than 5,000 population receive one subscrip- 
tion to the journal and one copy of the Year 
Book and this number increases with the size 
of the city up to 12 subscriptions and 10 
Year Books for cities over 250,000. The in- 
formation in PusLtic MANAGEMENT often 
supplements the special reports, or the 
journal may contain the specific informa- 
tion a city desires in regard to practices in 
other cities, national trends, or opinions of 
specialists on a given problem. The Year 
Book contains a vast amount of information 
about all cities and is a useful guide for all 
officials. The extra copies of these publica- 
tions are sent directly to the officials indi- 
cated by the mayor or city manager, these 
officials usually being department heads and 
councilmen. 


What MIS Costs 


The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has made Management Information 
Service available to all cities and towns at 
an annual subscription fee based on popula- 
tion. The number of copies of the Year Book 
and Pusptic MANAGEMENT subscriptions 
which are included with the fee vary 
with the size of the city. The fee ranges from 
$20 for cities and towns with populations 
of less than 5,000 to $400 for cities be- 
tween 250,000 and 500,000. For metropolitan 
areas over 500,000 a fee is furnished on ap- 
plication and depends upon the service the 
individual city requires. 

The cost of Management Information 
Service is comparatively low. The fee for 
a city of 75,000 population, for example, is 
$100 a year. For this amount the city may 
request information on specific problems as 
they arise during the year. Four copies of 
The Municipal Year Book and six subscrip- 
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tions to Pupitic MANAGEMENT are sent 
to councilmen or department heads as di- 
rected by the mayor or city manager. In 
addition, this city (and all other cities re- 
gardless of size) in 1946 received 30 special 
information reports. Thus for a fee of $100 
the city receives useful and up-to-date in- 
formation which the city itself cannot pos- 
sibly compile on an individual basis with- 
out spending from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Demand for Management Information 


Inaugurated less than two years ago, the 
number of cities that have subscribed to 
Management Information Service not only 
proves definite evidence of the need for such 
a service, but also is a high tribute to the 
chief administrative officers who have 
welcomed the opportunity of securing as- 
sistance in carrying on the arduous tasks 
of their offices. Nearly 300 cities in 38 states 
and the Dominion of Canada have sub- 
scribed to this service. These vary in size 
from towns of less than 5,000 population to 
cities of one-half million people. It is signi- 
ficant too that many of the subscribing cities 
do not operate under the council-manager 
plan. 

Public officials are finding that while 
every city may have its peculiar local prob- 
lems, the over-all problems of cities as a 
whole are similar. Few cities can afford 
to maintain research agencies or can spare 
regular employees from day-to-day operat- 
ing duties to devise new and better ways 
of rendering municipal services to their 
citizens. The top officials of such cities are 
therefore quick to grasp the opportunity 
to obtain expert advice and factual informa- 
tion when the cost of such advisory aids 
amounts to but a small fraction of total 
operating expenditures. Even more import- 
ant from the point of view of the chief ad- 
ministrator and the city council is the fact 
that the information and advice secured 
through Management Information Service 
will enable them to improve local admin- 
istrative organization and practices and thus 
improve the quality of the service rendered 
to the people of their city. 











Leasing Airport Facilities 


Il. How to Determine Airport Landing Area Charges 


By LYNN L. BOLLINGER 


Associate Professor, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


as Factors to consider in calculating lease charges to fixed-base 


operators for use of landing 


HE METHOD of caluculating landing 
T area charges presented below follows 
the pattern suggested in the first 
article (see Puspitic MANAGEMENT for 
August, page 230). It is assumed here, for 
the reasons given in the first article, that 
the city is justified in charging interest on 
the entire amount of its investment in those 
facilities needed to serve personal flying. 
This interest charge amounts to 2 per cent 
on $70,000 or $1,400 a year. In addition, 
the $20,000 runway investment is assumed 
to have about a 20-year economic life, hence 
an additional $1,000 a year is justified as a 
depreciation charge on runways. The annual 
maintenance expenses on that $70,000 part 
of the airport needed to serve personal fly- 
ing here was found to amount to $1,750 a 
year. Thus the total cost to be collected from 
fixed-base operators for the use of this land- 
ing area by themselves and their customers 
is found to be $4,150 a year.? 

In this particular instance, therefore, the 
amount of $4,150 has been found to be the 
cost to the public owner incurred in supply- 
ing the size and type of landing area needed 
by personal-type aircraft. This fact does not 
mean, however, that the first operator to 
start in business on the field can afford to 
pay the municipality over $4,000 a year for 
the use of the landing area at the time he is 
servicing the first five or six airplanes on the 


1Naturally the amount of $4,150 should be col- 
lected from personal flying only if traffic conditions 
are such as to permit as much activity as would be 
possible on a small field used exclusively by personal 
aircraft. If, for instance, military and airline flights 
cut the personal flying to half the activity which 
exclusive use of a smaller field would permit, then 
only about $2,000 would be charged against the 
fixed-base operations for such limited landing area 
use. For present purposes, it may be assumed that 
the traffic of heavier aircraft does not interfere 
materially with personal-type flying. 


areas at municipal airports. 


airport. At that stage of activity even the 
$70,000 landing area investment which 
might fairly be presumed to have been pro- 
vided for personal flying is being only 
partially utilized. 

If the landing area had been constructed 
only to meet the essential needs of this initial 
small amount of personal flying a modest 
sod-strip might have been installed for less 
than $25,000. In such an event the city’s 
annual costs would not have to include any 
runway depreciation, and therefore the an- 
nual landing area costs might not be much, 
if any, over $1,000. How then is the larger 
amount of $4,150 to be charged against the 
first partial users of the landing area? 

The fundamental rule which should guide 
the setting of landing area rates is that the 
fees collected by the city should carry the 
city’s full costs as soon as the activity on the 
landing area reaches the level of “reason- 
able economic utilization.” The real prob- 
lem is one of determining that level of ac- 
tivity which can be considered to provide 
such reasonable utilization and then to estab- 
lish landing area use charges proportionally. 

A practical test for determining “eco- 
nomic utilization” can be obtained by an 
investigation of comparable privately financ- 
ed landing areas constructed solely for per- 
sonal flying. The purpose of such an in- 
vestigation is to find the volume of per- 
sonal flying which is required to make a 
landing area of any given size fully self- 
supporting under competitive conditions. 
Since some training planes fly over 1,000 
hours a year, and some private planes less 
than 100 hours a year, a simple tabulation 
of the number of airplanes at an airport does 
not give an adequate indication of the de- 
gree of utilization of the landing area. The 
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total volume of business conducted by the 
fixed-base operators is, however, ordinarily 
a direct reflection of the volume of flight 
activity. For this reason the volume of busi- 
ness being transacted by the fixed-base 
operators is considered to be the best mea- 
sure of the use of a landing area and also 
the best index upon which to base landing 
area charges. 

An investigation of fixed-base businesses 
which were able to support the whole cost 
of privately financed landing areas without 
undue hardship has revealed a significant 
relationship between the cost of the landing 
area and the size of fixed-base activity which 
is necessary to support that cost. This in- 
vestigation shows that the annual volume of 
business by the fixed-base operators must, 
under most normal conditions, be roughly 
three times the size of the investment in the 
landing area for that landing area investment 
to be financially self-supporting without 
placing an undue hardship upon the fixed- 
base business. In other words, until the an- 
nual volume of fixed-base revenues amounts 
to about $300 for each $100 of investment 


in the landing area, that landing area can- | 


not be said to have reached a level of 
economic utilization. 

Thus the $70,000 landing area investment 
attributable to personal flight activities in 
the above illustration cannot be considered 
to have reached a level of economic utiliza- 
tion until the amount of personal flying at 
that site is sufficient to provide the fixed- 
base operators with combined total annual 
revenues of about $210,000. When personal 
flying activities have reached a level such 
that the fixed-base operators through their 
combined services are obtaining revenues of 
this amount, then the municipality may 
reasonably expect to collect the amount of 
$4,150 for the use of the landing area by 
personal aircraft (i.e., about 2 per cent of 
the operators’ annual gross revenues).? 

Since landing fees charged directly against 
individual personal-type aircraft are ad- 
ministratively cumbersome and _ generally 
undesirable, the most practical ‘“tollgate” 
through which to collect the amount due the 
city has been found to be the fixed-base 
operator. From the standpoint of both the 


city and the operator, a so-called percentage 
fee for the landing area charge appears most 
desirable. Under such an arrangement the 
operator pays the public treasury a percent- 
age of his gross business for the privilege 
of using the landing area and serving those 
private flyers who use the landing area. This 
percentage of gross system means that the 
community receives full payment of its an- 
nual costs as soon as the landing area is fully 
utilized. During the earlier stage when it is 
only partially utilized the growth of aviation 
is not unduly penalized by excessive charges. 
A charge for the use of public landing 
areas amounting to about 2 per cent of the 
gross business conducted by the fixed-base 
is therefore under most normal conditions a 
reasonable and fair charge (this amount is 
of course over and above that which the 
operator pays to cover the full cost of hang- 
ars or other structures also used by him). 
In some instances, unavoidable higher costs 
of the landing area and its increased value 
for personal flying purposes might be such 
as to justify a charge appreciably higher 
than 2 per cent. In some locations snow 
removal alone increases the cost appreciably. 
Only under most unusual circumstances, 
however, would total landing area costs, if 
prudent and equitably apportioned, be like- 
ly to exceed 4 per cent of gross revenues. 
In general, if the charge has to be over 3 
per cent of the operators’ gross volume in 
order to cover the city’s costs for those fa- 
cilities needed for personal-type aircraft, 
the probability of an imprudent investment 
by the city is to be suspected. In accord- 
ance with established public utility rate- 
making practices, the user of a facility such 
as the landing area cannot fairly be asked to 
pay a charge which covers excessive costs 
imprudently incurred by the owner. 


2When the growth of aviation may have carried 
the local volume of fixed-base business beyond the 
point of minimum economic utilization (i.e., $210,- 
000 gross revenues per year in this instance) the city 
would ordinarily be expected to reduce its charges 
so as still to cover only costs — rather than collect- 
ing a profit. On the other hand, a _ reasonable 
amount of such “profit” might fairly be retained 
before reducing the rates, the purpose being to off- 
set the city’s earlier “prudent deficit’ which may 
have been incurred in providing those facilities 
needed by personal-type aircraft. 
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A charge for the use of landing areas 
averaging around 2 per cent of the operator’s 
gross volume may to the uninitiated sound 
like a nominal amount. The relative burden 
of this charge must, however, be appraised 
in the light of the small profit margin char- 
acteristic of the fixed-base business. After 
paying all other overhead costs, but before 
the landing area charge, the average fixed- 
base operator may be fortunate to have 5 
per cent of his gross revenues remaining. 
Thus the 2 per cent of gross as a landing 
area charge would amount to about 40 per 
cent of his remaining revenues. Indeed, the 
fixed-base operator who has a 3 per cent 
net profit on sales left, after paying a 2 
per cent of gross landing area charge, is 
apparently doing better than the national 
average for the business. 

Averages are, of course, likely to be mis- 
leading. Whereas the 2 per cent of gross 
for a landing area charge is considered rea- 
sonable for a “normally diversified” fixed- 
base business, if a fixed-base operator con- 
centrates primarily upon student flight in- 
struction he apparently both can and should 
pay a somewhat higher proportional charge. 
On the other hand, if he concentrates upon 
shop and repair business his proportional 
use of the landing area and that of his 
customers (who frequently may come from 
other locations) is also proportionally less. 
Likewise, the margin of profit is character- 
istically less on shop business than it is for 
student flight instruction. 

Taking all factors into account, the fol- 
lowing schedule of charges is one which 
under most normal circumstances appears 
reasonable: 


Three per cent on revenues from flight ac- 
tivity (including student and aircraft rentals). 

Three per cent on line service (including air- 
craft fueling) and storage revenues.* 

One and one-half per cent on shop repairs, 
aircraft parts, and accessory sales. 

Three-fourths of one per cent on aircraft 


(new and used) sold retail at that field. 

Another schedule of charges which is ad- 
ministratively simpler and hence perhaps 
even more desirable for a normally diversi- 
fied fixed-base operation is to charge 314 or 
4 per cent on the first two items (i.e., flight 
revenues and line services, including fuel- 
ing and storage) and then to exempt shop 
repairs, parts, accessories, and aircraft sales 
from any percentage charge. Since the first 
two items normally account for 55 to 60 
per cent of a “normally diversified” oper- 
ator’s entire gross revenues. 

Ordinarily the administrative complexities 
of attempting to place a small percentage of 
gross charge on aircraft distributed whole- 
sale does not appear necessary or worth- 
while. The amount of landing area use in 
relation to wholesale aircraft volume is usual- 
ly negligible and the collection for the oper- 
ator’s over-all use of the landing area can 
better be made by charges on the other ac- 
tivities. In the unusual event that an oper- 
ator is concentrating predominantly on 
wholesale aircraft distribution and not other- 
wise paying for use of the landing area, 
then some additional negotiated fee might 
well be levied against such a business in 
order that payment for proportional use of 
the landing area may be equated with that 
of other operators. 


3Fueling and storage are essential parts of the 
complete fixed-base operation; without which fi- 
nancial stability is more difficult. Conduct of these 
functions by a municipality not only represents 
confiscation of a private business function, but 
also often is found to result in a reported “profit” 
to the municipality solely because of fallacious ac- 
counting practices. 

Sale of a monopoly right on fueling at the mu- 
nicipal airport also appears to be a generally un- 
desirable expedient. Local fixed-base businesses may 
be handicapped; and if the public treasury makes 
any immediate financial gain, it is likely to be at 
the long-run expense of local users. Poorer service 
and general dissatisfaction generally result. Such 
action is therefore likely to be regretted by public 
authorities as well as by local aeronautical groups. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Financing Airports Returned to Cities 
by Federal Government 


ANY airports leased or built by 
the federal government for training 
purposes during the war have been turned 
over to city governments. To secure informa- 
tion on the financing and management of 
such airports the International City Man- 
agers’ Association recently sent an inquiry 
to the officials of 23 cities and their replies 
are summarized in this article. 

Of the 23 cities reporting, only one, Lin- 
coln, California, had no airport before the 
war. The airports of 16 were taken over by 
the federal government and in six other 
cities airports were built by the government 
at locations different from that of the pre- 
war airports. In 14 cities (see table) the air- 
ports are scheduled air carrier stops. 

Airport Size. The area of 15 prewar air- 
ports was increased during the war; the one 
at Stockton, California, remained the same 
size. The area of the Milwaukee County air- 
port has been increased since being turned 
back by the government. There is little or no 
relation between size of airport and size of 
city, some of the smallest cities having the 
largest airports. Most of the airports, as 
may be expected, are larger than needed at 
present, 18 cities reporting that their air- 
ports are larger than the cities would have 
built. 

Hangars. Six cities have the same number 
of commercial hangars as before the war: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Newton, Kansas; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Salem, Oregon; Shawnee, 
Oklahoma; and Traverse City, Michigan. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, have built additional com- 
mercial hangars since receiving the airport 
from the government. During the war the 
federal government built additional hangars 
at the airports of seven cities: Big Spring, 
Texas; Charleston, South Carolina; Char- 


lotte, North Carolina; 
Oregon; Madison, Wisconsin; San Angelo, 
Texas; and Stockton, California. The gov- 
ernment also built hangars in three cities 
which had no prewar airport at the present 


Klamath Falls, 


location: Chickasha, Oklahoma; Liberal, 
Kansas; and Syracuse, New York. The air- 
fields built by the government at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and Parsons, Kansas, are not 
equipped with commercial type hangars. 

Runways. New hard-surface runways or 
additions to existing runways were built by 
the government at 16 airports: Big Spring, 
Bridgeport, Charleston, Jacksonville, Kla- 
math Falls, Liberal, Mobile, Newton, Nor- 
folk, Parsons, Salem, San Angelo, Shawnee, 
Stockton, Syracuse, and Traverse City. There 
was no change in the number of runways 
in six cities: Bridgeport, Charleston, Char- 
lotte, Chickasha, Madison, and Temple. 

Operation. The officials of four cities be- 
lieve their fields are too large to finance 
successfully: Klamath Falls, Madison, Par- 
sons, and San Angelo. Traverse City was not 
certain whether or not it could finance opera- 
tions successfully. Nevertheless, 21 cities 
plan to operate and use the entire airport. 
Liberal, Kansas, is using only part of its 
field but plans to utilize all of it at a later 
date. Dothan, Alabama, did not report. 
Twenty cities and Milwaukee County plan 
to operate their airports, while Jacksonville 
and Lincoln will lease their fields to fixed- 
base operators. 

Sources of Revenue. The principal sources 
of revenue are from sale of oil and gas, 
building rentals, and landing fees. Fifteen 
cities report revenue from oil and gas sales 
and from building rentals. Only seven cities 
of the 14 which are scheduled air carrier 
stops report revenue from landing fees. 
These are Big Spring, Charleston, Char- 
lotte, Norfolk, San Angelo, Temple, and 
Traverse City. Milwaukee reports revenue 
from “permit fees’? which probably include 
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landing fees. Six cities that are scheduled air 
carrier stops did not report landing fees: 
Bridgeport, Klamath Falls, Madison, Mo- 
bile, Salem, and Stockton. Two cities, Mil- 
waukee and Norfolk, list airport restaurants 
as revenue sources. Chickasha and Parsons 
lease part of their fields for agricultural 
purposes. Seven cities mention income from 
fixed-base operators: Bridgeport, Charleston, 
Dothan, Jacksonville, Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Parsons. 

Individual City Data. A city-by-city sum- 
mary of information reported by municipal 
officials, together with data in the accom- 
panying table, shows that most airports 
turned back to cities are large enterprises. 

Bic Sprinc, TExAs: Field owned and 
operated by the city before the war. Total 
area 1,281 acres, 991 of which are still held 
by the War Assets Administration. The field 
is a scheduled air carrier stop, also a re- 
fueling stop for the Navy which takes ap- 
proximately 24,000 gallons of fuel per 
month. Has three commercial hangars and 
four runways as compared to one and two, 
respectively, before the war. Prewar invest- 
ment of $130,000 has been increased to 
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$172,000 not including improvements made 
by the Army. Though larger than city would 
have built, the entire field is in operation. 
Estimated annual profit, $7,000. Sources and 
amounts of revenue: gas and oil, $35,000: 
hangar and building rentals, $7,150; land- 
ing fees (airlines) $2,600; miscellaneous 
$650. Annual operating costs are $38,960. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT: Total prewar 
acreage of 280 was increased to 380. Field 
is still used by government which pays no 
rent and offers no services. City has two 
commercial hangars, the same as before the 
war, but three prewar runways have been 
extended. Total prewar investment of $2,- 
500,000 has been increased by $500,000. 
City will utilize entire field which is not 
considered too large to finance although an 
annual deficit of from $10,000 to $20,000 
will be met from the general fund. 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA: This pre- 
war field was owned by city but leased to 
a private concern for operation. Total pre- 
war area 1,011 acres, present area 1,611 
acres, part of which is retained by WAA. 
Prewar commercial hangars two, present 
number five. Three prewar runways, one of 


SELECTED DATA ON 23 AIRPORTS RETURNED To CITIES 


City pi Prewar re 
: omitted) Airport Stop 
pig oemiee, TexX......... 2. 93 Yes Yes 
Bridgeport, Conn... ... ..147 Yes Yes 
Charreston, S. C......... B Yes Yes 
Cmaswotte, N.C. ........ 801 Yes Yes 
Chickasha, Okla. . +. No No 
Dothan, Ala........ ‘vie, ae Yes No 
Jacksonville, Fla.........173 No No 
Kiamath Falls, Ore...... 16 Yes Yes 
Saperel, ah... 266k. No No 
Se | er No No 
Madison, Wis.... . as Yes Yes 
Milwaukee Co., Wis... ...767 Yes Yes 
Paonme, Ala...........6. J Yes Yes 
Newton, Kan........ sae ee Yes No 
ONIGU, VA............- ESS Yes Yes 
Parsons, Man............ 4 No No 
eer Yes Yes 
San Angelo, Tex......... 26 Yes Yes 
Shawnee, Okla........... 22 Yes No 
seocuton, Calll.......... §§ Yes Yes 
Syracuse, N. Y..........206 No No 
3eM@gee, Tex............ ¥8 No Yes 
Traverse City, Mich..... 14 Yes Yes 





om | Larger 

Area No. of ~ Than Annual Estimated 

in Com'l faced City Operating Annual 
Acres Hangars “seg Would Cost Revenues 

ways Build 

1,281 3 4 Yes $ 38,960 $ 45,900 
380 2 3 No a 
1,611 5 a No : , 
950 5 4 Yes 117,000 100,000 
720 4 oO Yes 12,000 12,350 
1,500 i , Yes 2,400 
1,484 x 4 Yes of Se 
986 4 3 Yes 21,000 10,000 
1,947 7 6 Yes 16,000 18,000 
628 Si 2 Yes E65 Saad 
830 2 4 Yes 66,000 27,000 
1,376 4 No 76,969 75,312 
816 2 3 No 26,260 13,350 
513 I I Yes 6,490 10,492 
700 I 3 Yes 50,000 
637 oO 3 Yes 2,500 2,900 
720 I I Yes 14,230 ate 
1,570 3 4 Yes 18,500 16,500 
385 I 3 Yes 28,000 32,200 
1,000 7 F Yes 40,000 45,360 
3,500 5 3 Yes 100,000 ry 
830 I 3 No 15,000 15,000 
990 I 4 14,200 


Yes 14,860 
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which was extended by the Army. All of 
airport proper is in operation. Airport is 
no larger than city would have built and 
it can be financed. A scheduled air carrier 
stop, this field will have an annual income 
of $7,000 from landing fees and $6,000 
from fixed-base operators. The main prob- 
lem at present is to get. the field uncon- 
ditionally released by the government. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA: A 450- 
acre prewar field owned and operated by the 
city now covers 950 acres and is a scheduled 
air carrier stop. The field had two com- 
mercial hangars before the war, three when 
turned back by government, and now has 
five. No increase over three prewar runways. 
Total investment of $4,000,000 is double 
the prewar figure. Airport is larger than the 
city would have built (runways are wider), 
but the entire field is operated by city and 
is not too large to finance. The government 
still uses part of the airport but makes no 
payments. Field has an income of $100,000 
from rentals, $7,000 from landing fees, and 
$10,000 from sale of gas and oil. Estimated 
annual cost of operation is $100,000. 

CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA: Built entirely 
by the federal government on city-owned 
land this field has four commercial type 
hangars and no hard-surface runways. Total 
investment is estimated at $350,000. The 
city operates the entire field. Revenue from 
rentals $8,000, gas and oil $4,000, excess 
ground lease $350. Estimated annual operat- 
ing cost $12,000. 

DotHAN, ALABAMA: Early in the war the 
city and the county jointly purchased 1,500 
acres about seven miles from the city and 
turned the land over to the federal govern- 
ment which has returned the property to 
the city and county with the provision that 
the actual airport facilities remain intact. 
The airport is now being operated exclusive- 
ly by the city. Two operators at the field 
sell, repair, and service aircraft and pay the 
city a rental of about $200 a month. Part 
of the original land purchase has been sold 
to several industries which have located near 
the present field. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLoripa: Airport built en- 
tirely by the federal government consists of 
1,484 acres, no commercial hangars, four 
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runways. Since city has another airport, this 
field will be leased to fixed-base operators 
on a percentage basis on sales and a ground 
rental fee. The operators have built hangars 
and the city will install lighting and sani- 
tary facilities, the latter to be salvaged 
from government buildings at another air- 
port. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON: Prewar acre- 
age of 937 was increased to 986 acres. Had 
one prewar commercial hangar, three when 
returned to city, and four at present. Had 
no prewar runway, now has three. Total 
initial investment of $70,000 was increased 
by the government to $5,570,000. Airport 
is larger than would have been built by the 
city, but the entire field will be used with 
the deficit made up from the general fund. 
City receives $7,000 a year from operators 
and $3,000 from miscellaneous sources. Esti- 
mated annual operating cost $21,000. 

LIBERAL, KANsas: Built by federal gov- 
ernment the airport has an area of 1,947 
acres, seven commercial hangars, and six 
runways. Total investment is estimated at 
$9,000,009. It is not a scheduled air car- 
rier stop, but the city plans to use all 
“strictly airport facilities” as soon as pos- 
ible. Only about one-third of airport is now 
in use. Buildings turned over by WAA are 
rented to business firms. The city leases 
aviation facilities to operators. City is re- 
quired to maintain only a portion of the 
runways, taxiways, and ramp. Revenue from 
business firm rentals is $12,000 a year and 
from operators $6,000. Estimated annual 
cost of operation $16,000. 

LINCOLN, CALIFORNIA: Built by govern- 
ment at a cost of $384,324. Larger than city 
would have built but not too large to oper- 
ate successfully. Entire field is leased to 
fixed-base operators on percentage basis. 

Mapison, WISCONSIN: Truax Field before 
the war had 300 acres and one hangar and 
now has 830 acres and two hangars. Four 
prewar runways, no increase to date. Pre- 
war investment $1,000,000 has been in- 
creased to $11,000,000. Airport is larger 
than city would have built and is too large 
to finance successfully. City will operate 
the airport and lease some facilities to fixed- 
base operators. Revenue from gas and oil 
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sales $10,000; CAA communications $480; 
U. S. Weather Bureau $480, and rentals 
$17,000. Annual operating cost is $66,000, 
the deficit being made up from general fund. 

MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WISCONSIN: The 
prewar 640-acre General Mitchell Field was 
not enlarged by the government but since it 
was returned to the county it has been in- 
creased to 1,376 acres. Field has four com- 
mercial hangars and 13 T-hangars. County 
has invested $2,830,000 in the field, the 
federal government $2,342,000, and post- 
war expansion plans will add $2,000,000 
more by the end of 1947. The state built 
a National Guard hangar at a cost of $143,- 
000. The county has not yet received the 
field from the government but leases it 
from the War Department. Only the canton- 
ment area and state hangar are not used 
by the county. Revenue sources are: hangar 
rentals $10,815, miscellaneous rentals $7,- 
375, permit fees $25,498, miscellaneous sales 
$1,883, gas and oil (gross profit) $21,786, 
and restaurant (net profit) $7,956. Annual 
operating expense in 1946 was $76,969, the 
deficit of $1,657 being met from the general 
fund. 

MosiLe, ALABAMA: Prewar area 801 
acres; present area 816 acres. Airport is 
not larger than city would have built and 
can be successfully financed. The annual 
operating cost is estimated at $26,300 
which is offset by revenues of $13,350, with 
the deficit made up from the general fund. 

NEWTON, KANsAs: Prewar Wirt Field of 
160 acres was expanded by the govern- 
ment to 513 acres. Field has one commer- 
cial hangar, the same as before the war. 
Total prewar investment of $45,000 has 
been increased to $1,500,000. City would 
not have built the 7,500 foot runway and 
the 7,500 foot taxiway. Airport was an 
auxiliary field before the war and does not 
have the buildings and runways found on 
most airports. The entire airport will be 
operated by the city. City will get $4,200 
a year in hangar rentals and gas and oil 
sales. Annual operating cost is $10,492, the 
deficit being met from the general fund. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA: The 450-acre pre- 
war airport was expanded by the govern- 
ment to 700 acres and the number of run- 
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ways from one to three. Total prewar in- 
vestment of $500,000 has been increased to 
$4,000,000. City would have enlarged hang- 
ar and terminal facilities, and built only 
one large runway and two small ones rather 
than three large ones. Entire airport may 
be successfully financed and operated by 
city. Federal government continues to use 
the field and pays six cents per gallon above 
the wholesale price for gasoline. Revenue 
from gas and oil $1,200 to $2,000 per 
month; landing fees $1,000 to $1,200 per 
month; and flying schools and various con- 
cessions, $2,300 to $3,000 per month. Esti- 
mated annual operating cost is $50,000, 
no deficit. Main problem is WAA delay in 
returning airport to the city. 

Parsons, Kansas: The 637-acre airport, 
built entirely by the government, has three 
runways and no commercial hangars. Total 
investment is $1,134,169. City would not 
have built this airport (has one noncom- 
mercial field only partially in use), but may 
be able to finance it if used as a training 
school. The government may use 25 per 
cent of facilities without charge. Revenue 
consists of agricultural lease $400, air school 
rental $1,000. Estimated annual operating 
cost $2,500, the deficit to be made up by 
airport levy. 

SALEM, OREGON: Prewar McNary Field 
of 465 acres was expanded to 720 acres 
by the government. Field has always had 
one hangar. The government built one hard- 
surfaced runway. The city will operate the 
entire field even though it is larger than 
the city would have built. The federal gov- 
ernment uses part of field but makes no 
payment to the city. Operating budget for 
this year is $14,230. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAs: Mathis Field was 
673 acres before the war; present size is 
1,570 acres, 900 acres of which is leased 
to the government. One prewar commercial 
hangar, present number three. Three pre- 
war runways, now four. Prewar investment 
$350,000, now $7,000,000. Airport is larger 
than the city would have built and will lose 
money for a few years although it is a 
scheduled air carrier stop. The government 
does not use the field. Annual revenue con- 
sists of hangar rent $6,000; storage, shop, 
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and office space rentals $3,500; landing fees 
$4,200; gas and oil $2,800. Estimated an- 
nual operating cost is $18,500 plus main- 
tenance of $5,000. 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA: The 240-acre pre- 
war airport was enlarged to 385 acres by 
the Navy. No prewar runways, now three. 
Prewar investment of $50,000 was increased 
to $1,000,000. Entire airport is operated by 
the city. although it is larger than the city 
would have built. The War Assets Admin- 
istration is using some of the buildings. 
Revenue from rentals $7,200 and from gas 
and oil $25,000. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA: The prewar 1,- 
120-acre airport was not enlarged. Had one 
commercial hangar before the war, now has 
seven; One prewar runway, now three. City 
and county own the airport but city will 
operate it. The government pays rentals to 
city for 121-acre cantonment area. Revenue 
from gas and oil $7,000, rentals $26,000, 
and concessions $2,000. Estimated annual 
operating cost $40,000. 

SyRACUSE, NEw York: Hancock Field 
has 3,500 acres, five commercial hangars, 
and three concrete runways. Total invest- 
ment of $16,000,000, built entirely by the 
federal government. Entire airpert can be 
successfully operated by the city but is not 
in use at present. Before the end of this 
year the city hopes to start construction of 
additional taxiways, widen an apron, and 
construct an administration building. A 
master plan showing expenditures of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 over a 10-year 
period has been prepared. 

TEMPLE, TExAs: An 830-acre airport was 
built by the federal government. It has one 
commercial hangar, four T-hangars, and 
three runways. Total investment by gov- 
ernment $800,000, present amount $820,- 
000. City operates entire airport, leasing 
school and flying facilities to fixed-base 
operators. The airport is a little large for 
present needs. Revenue from gas and oil 
$6,000, rentals $6,000, landing fees (sched- 
uled air carrier stop) $3,000. Estimated an- 
nual operating cost $15,000. 

TRAVERSE City, MicHiGAN: A 600-acre 
prewar airport was enlarged to 990 acres. 
Three prewar runways increased to four. 
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Total prewar investment $300,000, now $2,- 
000,000. Airport is larger than city would 
have built, and some difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in financing runway maintenance. 
U. S. Coast Guard has air-sea rescue unit 
on the field but does not participate in 
maintenance or operation. Revenue from 
gas and oil $9,000, landing fees $2,100, 
plane storage and space rental $3,100. Esti- 
mated annual operating cost is $14,860. 

Conclusion. The officials of most of the 
cities reporting in this survey are optimistic 
regarding the future of air transportation 
and the ability of the city to operate the 
entire airport even though in many cases 
the airport and its facilities are larger than 
the cities would have built. Some officials, 
however, are concerned about the high 
operating costs, and in a few cities about the 
unwillingness of the federal agency to make 
any contribution toward maintenance costs. 
The officials of several cities reported long 
delays by the WAA in returning the airport. 
The official of one large city which has an 
airport of more than 1,000 acres wrote in 
part as follows: 

For almost two years now we have been 
trying to get back our airport. Despite the 
fact that it is being used for nothing more 
than a storage block we have not been com- 
pletely successful. Last November we were 
given an interim permit by the Army which 
allows us to use our original airport plus about 
600 acres of federal land. In receiving the use 
of this property, we have-had to take over the 
responsibility for its maintenance. 

Among the cities which reported diffi- 
culties in carrying on negotiations for the 
return of the airports are Charleston, South 
Carolina; Milwaukee County, Wisconsin; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Stockton, California; and 
Temple, Texas. 

The immense size of the airfields in some 
cities requires a great deal of costly main- 
tenance. The official of one large city re- 
ports that the decentralization of buildings 
has worked a hardship on airport employees 
and increased the police problem. Neverthe- 
less, the attitude of most municipal officials 
is that they can and will sponsor the opera- 
tion of their fields for the next several years, 
even though a deficit is involved, and await 
developments in the air transportation field 
as well as federal participation in financing. 
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Ladder Fire Trucks Should Be 
Equipped Also As Pumpers 


UNICIPALITIES are seldom justified 

in buying city service ladder trucks 
without a mechanically raised ladder for 
fire department use unless they are also 
equipped as pumpers. Many cities have 
service-type ladder trucks that are not so 
equipped or at best have a small capacity 
booster pump or a chemical tank. When 
these ladder trucks are replaced more mod- 
ern types of apparatus should be secured. 
Comparatively few city service type of lad- 
der trucks are being manufactured by the 
major builders of fire apparatus. The ratio 
in favor of aerial ladders is something like 
10-to-1. When service-type ladder trucks 
are replaced the city should secure at least 
65-foot junior aerial ladder carrying booster 
pump and water tank capable of supplying 
one and one-half inch hose. Or if the ap- 
paratus is to be located in stations where 
there is a minimum of ladder duty, the pur- 
chaser should consider a _ combination 
pumper-ladder truck. 

Few ladder companies in chiefly residen- 
tial areas formerly served by service-type 
trucks have the required number of men on 
duty to raise the large manual ladders, 
whereas one or two men can operate the 
aerial ladder. The aerial ladder also is much 
safer under all weather conditions. Even 
comparatively minor fires, such as roof and 
chimney fires in dwellings, can be reached 
more easily with small hose from an aerial 
ladder. In addition, large fires can be fought 
with a ladder pipe attached to the aerial. 

It has been noted that the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in its more recent city 
surveys has been recommending that trucks 
needing replacement be replaced with the 


smaller aerials. The Grading Schedule recog- 
nizes the advantage of the aerial by permit- 
ting one less man per shift as required man- 
ning for ladder companies in high-value 
districts. The Minneapolis fire department 
made a survey of the work performed by 
service ladder trucks and found that this 
equipment was only used on 8 per cent of 
the calls to which these trucks responded. 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Baltimore, and a 
number of other large cities use combined 
pumper-ladder trucks to provide ladder 
service in outlying areas where aerials do 
not normally respond. 

While the. initial cost of a power-raised 
aerial truck is somewhat higher than the 
service ladder truck, the increased efficiency 
in firefighting and reduction in required 
manpower should more than justify the 
better equipment. Another advantage of the 
aerial is that in the event of simultaneous 
fires requiring movement of companies from 
one part of the city to another, all ladder 
companies will be equipped with the aerial. 
On the other hand, in outlying stations re- 
quiring merely the ladder service provided 
by a pumper-ladder company carrying 240 
feet of manually raised ladders, the provi- 
sion of the pumper on the ladder truck will 
give reserve pumping capacity. However, 
if the pumper ladder truck is expected to 
serve regularly as both pumper and ladder 
company apparatus, sufficient men should 
be assigned to perform both services. Where 
an outlying ladder company is located in a 
station not having another pumper, the 
pumper-ladder truck will provide the com- 
pany with firefighting equipment for use 
while waiting for the arrival of the nearest 
engine company. — WARREN Y. KIMBALL, 
editor, Fireman Magazine, National Fire 
Protection Association. 
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News of the Month 





Recent Federal Action 
Affecting Cities 


URING THE closing days of the first 

session of the 80th Congress action 
was taken on bills relating to housing, edu- 
cation, and airports. Funds available as an- 
nual contributions to low-rent housing proj- 
ects in payment in lieu of taxes were sharp- 
ly curtailed. The completion of suspended 
low-rent housing projects was authorized on 
the condition that local governments make 
up the difference between present construc- 
tion costs and the cost limitation provisions 
of the U. S. Housing Act of 1937. Congress 
appropriated funds for the completion of 
8,026 units of temporary housing upon 
which work was suspended last spring be- 
cause of lack of funds. Congress also au- 
thorized two investigations of the housing 
shortage, one of which will look into reported 
abuses in the home building field and the 
other will cover material shortages, rising 
building costs, proposed federal aid, and 
availability of loans. 

Congress appropriated $65,000,000 for 
the school lunch program and $2,500,000 to 
continue federal assistance for certain war- 
incurred school enrollments which are an 
unusual burden on 193 local governments. 

A bill (S.364) intended to expedite the 
transfer of approximately 1,000 military 
airports to cities was passed. The transfer 
to cities of one billion dollars worth of sur- 
plus airport property including warehouses, 
shops, administration buildings, recreation 
facilities, and land and runways is au- 
thorized provided the federal government 
has the right to exclusive use during na- 
tional emergencies. The bill also provided 
for the transfer of certain surplus personal 
property in the custody of the War Assets 
Administration which may be needed in the 
administration and operation of airports. 

Among the bills which did not pass is one 
which would have required the channelling 
of all federal airport funds through state 
agencies. Other bills that failed to pass 


would have provided funds for planning and 
construction of sewage treatment plants, ex- 
tended the public works advance planning 
program, provided for the quick disposal 
of temporary and war housing for cash, and 
broadened the social security program to 
provide optional coverage for local govern- 
ment employees. 

Congress has authorized an investigation 
of intergovernmental fiscal relations which 
will be undertaken by a Senate subcom- 
mittee of five former governors now in the 
Senate. The committee has organized a staff 
of technical experts who will be directed by 
Clarence Heer of the University of North 
Carolina. The first task of the experts will 
be to revise and bring up to date the report 
of the committee on intergovernmental fiscal 
relations of the United States Treasury De- 
partment known as the Gulick-Groves-New- 
comer Report of 1943. A committee of the 
governors of seven states (Florida, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Maine, Wyoming, and 
Maryland) is working informally with sub- 
committees of the House and Senate revenue 
committees and probably will offer their ad- 
vice to the Senate committee, according to 
the Washington News Letter of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association. The governors 
will be assisted by a technical committee 
composed of several state tax commission- 
ers and budget directors and Dr. Heer is 
a member of this group. The Treasury De- 
partment, in the meantime, has just issued 
a 3l-page report entitled Federal-State Tax 
Coordination which recommends the in- 
tegration of state and federal income tax 
procedures and that state and local govern- 
ments give up tobacco taxation in return for 
exclusive state and local taxation of gaso- 
line for motor vehicles. 

The Public Roads Administration has an- 
nounced the routes for the new national 
system for interstate highways — an inte- 
grated system of 37,681 miles of the na- 
tion’s principal highways. This system, au- 
thorized by the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1944, will serve 182 of the 199 cities 
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of over 50,000 and connect 42 state capitols. 
Provision is made for 2,319 miles of urban 
circumferential (by-pass) and distributing 
routes. Depressed or elevated urban express- 
ways will carry traffic through large cities 
at 35 to 45 miles per hour. The system will 
be financed by matching federal grants out 
of $675,000,000 set aside for highways on 
the federal-aid system from the one and one- 
half billion dollars authorized for the three- 
year federal-aid program under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act. In general, the interstate 
system follows existing routes, but many 
sections will be widened to four 12-foot 
lanes, with access limited on urban portions. 





Over 300 Cities Secure Advice In 
Analyzing Their Traffic Problems 


ORE than 300 cities which were en- 

rolled in the national traffic safety 
contest have asked the National Safety 
Council for assistance in analyzing their 
traffic safety problems. Five hundred cities 
of more than 10,000 population submitted 
reports during 1946 in the national traffic 
safety contest and the data supplied by 
these reports furnished a reliable yardstick 
of what cities actually did in terms of traf- 
fic safety. The officials of any city, regard- 
less of whether or not their city was en- 
tered in the contest, can make their own 
analyses of where their city stands in rela- 
tion to the top 30 per cent of these 500 
cities. By simply comparing their own ef- 
forts with the performance set by this top 
group local officials can estimate the changes 
needed to bring their own efforts up to what 
the National Safety Council considers a rea- 
sonable requirement for cities in each popula- 
tion group. 

For example, the National Safety Council 
chart shows that a city of 21,500 popula- 
tion would need to have an employee de- 
voting one-half time to traffic engineering 
work. Some cities meet this standard by 
hiring competent traffic engineering con- 
sultants or delegating the work to the city 
engineer who might devote 10 per cent of 
his time to the problem and assign an as- 
sistant two days a week to the subject. With 
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regard to traffic engineering improvements, 
a city of 21,500 would need to assign 14 
man-days per year to accident studies, 20 
man-days to checking designs, and 26 man- 
days to traffic studies. With the mainten- 
ance of signs, signals, and pavement mark- 
ings a city of this size would need to spend 
256 man-days per year to come up to the 
standards set by 30 per cent of the cities 
reporting in the 1946 contest. This city also 
would need to maintain nine miles of center 
and lane lines, regularly mark 49 cross 
walks, erect or remove 101 signs, and erect, 
modernize, or retire four signals. At least 
90 per cent of all signs, signals, annd pave- 
ment markings should conform to the stand- 
ards of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials or to state standards. The 
performance standards for each population 
group are shown in a chart which appears 
in the July, 1947, issue of Public Safety 
(National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago). 


What Some Cities Are Doing About 
the Parking Problem 


HE ownership and operation of off- 
street parking lots and garages is a 
rapidly growing municipal activity. The 
most recent state to enable cities to go into 
this field is Missouri where the governor late 
in July signed a bill which authorizes all 
cities and towns of more than 1,000 popula- 
tion except St. Louis to establish and operate 
off-street parking facilities. A bill granting 
similar powers to St. Louis will be taken up 
when the legislature reconvenes next Jan- 
uary. The states, with the aid of the federal 
government, also are helping cities to survey 
their parking needs. In Indiana the state 
highway department, with the assistance of 
the Public Roads Administration, is making 
such surveys in five cities: Anderson, De- 
catur, Frankfort, Huntington, and Seymour. 
The cost of making parking improvements 
on state highways through cities will be fi- 
nanced jointly by the cities and the state 
highway departments. 
Typical of the action taken by cities on 
the parking problem are: 
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Des Mornes, Iowa: The city council on July 
30 ordered steps taken immediately toward the 
establishment of off-street parking facilities. 
The city’s legal department was instructed to 
acquire property to use as sites for city-owned 
off-street parking lots; such lots to be acquired 
by condemnation or purchase. The council pro- 
posed to issue $1,600,000 in revenue bonds to 
finance the acquisition of sites and the estab- 
lishment of four multi-level garages and a 
parking lot. 

MonTciair, New Jersey: This city owns and 
operates four off-street parking lots providing 
space for 430 vehicles. A program of off-street 
lots was launched in 1940 on a $126,000 pro- 
gram and the city recently appropriated $168,- 
000 additional as a start toward establishing 
three more lots with a capacity of 250 cars. In 
the planning stage are six lots which will afford 
parking for about 475 additional cars. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: The mayor has 
appointed members of the municipal parking 
authority recently authorized by state law. The 
authority's job is to build 20 large garages, 
lease seven other existing garages if possible, 
establish one large parking lot and lease four 
already in private operation. Most of the new 
garages are to have five parking decks, none 
less than four. The initial cost of this project 
is estimated at around $34,000,000 to be met 
by bond issues. Operation and other costs will 
come out of the parking fees which will be 
fixed according to present plans at 35 cents in 
the “all day” places and range from 15 cents to 
25 cents per hour in the short-time units. 

GRAND Forks, NortH Dakota (20,228): The 
city recently leased a lot 100 feet by 150 feet 
for use as a city-operated parking lot. The lot 
provides parking space for 45 cars. The daytime 
fee is 15 cents for four hours in contrast to the 
charge of five cents per hour for parking on 
adjacent streets where meters have been in- 
stalled. An attendant is kept on duty during the 
time that fees are collected but at night the 
light is kept lighted for the free use of hotel 
guests in the immediate vicinity. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: The city council up- 
on recommendation of the city plan commis- 
sion has taken steps toward the construction of 
the first of four parking terminals in the down- 
town business section. It is planned that each 
of the four terminals will provide space for 
900 cars. The city plans to issue general obliga- 
tion bonds for the $1,800,000 cost of the site 
and construction of the first terminal which the 
city hopes to erect early next year. The state 
legislature will be requested next year to pass 
a law establishing an off-street parking district 
in the city with power to issue revenue bonds 
and levy a tax if necessary and at that time 
the general obligation bonds would be turned 
over to the special district. The city plans that 
the board of works, an existing agency, will 
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direct the construction and operation of parking 
facilities. 

Detroit, MICHIGAN: The city has received 
an advance of $47,500 from the Federal Works 
Agency to finance the preparation of plans 
and specifications for an underground parking 
garage estimated to cost $3,195,000 to be fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds. The city council 
recently approved an ordinance which requires 
future builders to provide off-street parking 
facilities in connection with new construction 
projects. The ordinance was opposed by the 
local real estate board with the result that the 
amount of parking area required for com- 
mercial buildings was reduced. The ordinance 
as adopted requires two off-street parking 
spaces for each 2,000 square feet of customer 
space in stores, one space for each six guest 
rooms in hotels, and one space for each four 
beds in hospitals. 

New York City: Parking lots and garages 
soon will be required to post their rates and 
will be unable to change them without giving 
the city license department at least 60 days 
notice. A new ordinance requires all parking 
lots and garages to operate under licenses and 
regulations of the city department of licenses. 
The measure also prohibits parking establish- 
ments from taking in more cars than they can 
accommodate and prescribes license fees ranging 
from $5 a year for a 25-car garage or parking 
lot to $100 for places accommodating 100 or 
more automobiles. The board of estimates is 
discussing the construction in mid-town Man- 
hattan of five garages capable of housing from 
7.500 to 10,000 cars at a time. It is estimated 
that the garages would cost about $9,000,000 
and would take about 18 months to build. 





Citizen Agency Samples Public 
Opinion on Government 

|B pee scientific public opinion sampling 

techniques, the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research has started a continu- 
ing series of polls to keep tab on what citi- 
zens think of their local and state govern- 
ments. The polls conducted by this unof- 
ficial agency are designed to guide public 
officials in deciding policy. The polls are 
conducted by mail questionnaire. The most 
recent survey asked a miniature of the elec- 
torate for individual opinions on local and 
state government activities. Questionnaires 
were answered by 2,400 registered voters, 
chosen in proportion to population density 
and social and economic status as deter- 
mined by census studies. 
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Barometer questions were asked such as, 
“What is your present opinion as to the 
over-all job being done by the city adminis- 
tration?” The Detroit citizen generally 
thinks his local government could be much 
improved. In answer to other questions, 
he thinks that the water department is do- 
ing a good job, but is not satisfied with the 
local street railway or the state liquor com- 
mission. Other kinds of questions are being 
asked to determine citizen reaction to new 
areas of government activity, priority-rating 
of proposed capital improvements, attitudes 
on public personnel policy, and citizen-vot- 
ing habits, use of city services, and tax likes 
and dislikes. 

The surveys are scheduled not only to 
sample opinion at a certain time, but to 
chart trends of public opinion on govern- 
mental issues and activities by posing iden- 
tical questions to citizens at intervals of sev- 
eral months. Analysis of survey returns ac- 
cording to age, sex, income, and occupation 
groups also provides valuable information. 
Other cities, including Schenectady and 
Seattle, are considering creation of similar 
survey services. Experiments with citizen 
polling on local issues began in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1942. Several surveys were 
conducted in Kansas City under the guid- 
ance of the National Opinion Research 
Center. 


Adopts Pay-As-You-Go Plan 
For Capital Improvements 


LENDALE, California (96,495), has 

in effect adopted a pay-as-you-go plan 

for capital improvements. The city has ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 on hand for use in 
financing capital projects over the next sev- 
eral years. Approximately $5,500,000 is in 
cash and bonds and $1,500,000 is in a de- 
preciation fund. Most of the funds on hand 


have been built up from current revenues 
of the water and electric utilities. The total 
net debt of the city, including utility and 
special assessment debt, is only $961,910. 

During the war years no construction ac- 
tivity was undertaken and because of the 
scarcity of materials and high prices many 
improvements have not yet been started. 
Population growth and the need for replac- 
ing: depreciated facilities has led the city 
to make plans for construction of six water 
reservoirs, removing the high poles from the 
street and placing the wires underground, 
and the construction of two additional 20,- 
000 kilowatt steam plants and two new sub- 
stations. In addition, the city has planned 
for a long-range program of public improve- 
ments all of which will be financed from 
current revenues or reserve funds. The large 
items in this program are a system of orna- 
mental street lights, an addition to the city 
hall, fire and street department equipment, 
improvements in the recreation center audi- 
torium, and various park improvements. 

It is anticipated that all of these projects 
can be financed from funds now available 
and from current tax levies without bond 
issues. Local experience with bonds issued 
in the past has been an important factor in 
keeping the city on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
A sewer bond issue of $1,600,000 issued in 
1924 at 5 per cent will cost the city more 
than double the amount of the original is- 
sue. The principal matures at the rate of 
$40,000 a year but the total interest cost 
over the 40-year period of the issue will 
amount to $1,640,000. 

The recently adopted budget for 1947-48, 
not including utilities, totals $2,148,986. 
Only 38.3 per cent of this amount will come 
from property tax revenues, 23.2 per cent 
from transfers of utility revenues, and the 
remainder from sales taxes, license fees, and 
other nonproperty tax sources. — CHARLES 
R. Barrp, city manager, Glendale. 
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The index of the cost of living — the aver- 
age cost of the items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in larger cities — stood at 
157.1 on June 15, 1947, as compared with 155.8 
on May 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The index 
is up 18 per cent from June 15, 1946. Living 
costs on June 15, 1947, were 57.1 per cent 
above those on January, 1941, and 59.0 per 
cent above those on August, 1939. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for July, 1947, was 195.4, as com- 
pared to 170.5 in July, 1946, and 148.5 in 
July. 1945, based on 1926100. The construc- 
tion cost index has four components — steel, 
lumber, cement, and common labor —and is 
designed to measure the movement of con- 
struction costs in general. This index does not 
apply to any specific class of construction or 
to a particular locality, and it should not be 
used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 


more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces- 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal periods. 
The ENR building cost index for July, 1947, 
was 164.8 as compared to 144.5 for July, 1946 
(1926=100), and the ENR index of the dollar 
volume of construction through June, 1947, 
averaged 188.17, or 1.2 per cent above the 
index of 186 for the first six months of 1946. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.81 on 
July 24, 1947, as compared with 1.83 on June 
19, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 
vields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices. ) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Sajety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,490 in June, 1947, which was 5 per 
cent more than in June, 1946, and 20 per cent 
less than in June, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 





Mails Bulletin to Every Home 
OX Point, Wisconsin (1,180), recently in- 
augurated the publication of an official 
bulletin which will be sent to every home each 
quarter to inform residents on matters of im- 
portance on which the council has acted or 
which are under consideration. The first issue 
of the bulletin, consisting of five mimeographed 
pages issued in April, discussed the results of 
the village election, resignation of the treasurer, 
safeguards at railroad crossings, new services 
introduced, a review of matters under con- 
sideration, and ending with health department 
notes. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 

Erie County (Buffalo), New York, has 
adopted a 1 per cent retail sales tax for the 
benefit of school districts, supplemented by a 
compensating use tax. Exempt from the tax 
are foodstuffs, drugs, medicines, newspapers 
and periodicals, and water . . . Congress con- 
tinued the income tax for the District of 
Columbia, approved an increase of one cent 
in the motor vehicle fuel tax, and raised water 
rates 25 per cent ... In Louisville the city- 
county health board recently approved a plan 
for financing restaurant inspections by fees . . 
Portland, Oregon, recently adopted a 2 per cent 
gross revenue fee for taxis and other “for hire” 
vehicles . . . Persons requesting police to check 
files for criminal records of any individual 
must now pay $2 for that service in Buffalo, 
New York . . . Oklahoma City, has adopted 
a garbage collection service charge which will 
raise between $125,000 and $144,000 a year. 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


. . . In Corapolis, Pennsylvania (11,086), the 
school district recently adopted a one per cent 
income tax on all wages, commissions, and 
fees of residents and on net profits of business 
and industry in the city. This is the first local 
government in the state to take advantage of 
a new law which permits any subdivision of the 
state to impose local taxes upon any and all 
subjects of taxation which the state does not 
tax... The 5 per cent hotel tax recently 
adopted by Miami, Florida (PUBLIC Mavy- 
AGEMENT, August, 1947, p. 241) is expected 
to yield $700,000 annually. The tax applies 
to any accommodations rented for 90 days or 
less at a time. Other cities which imposed a 
5 per cent hotel room tax are New York City 
and Providence. In New York the tax applies 
to transient occupancy of in hotels, 
apartment hotels, and lodging houses which 
rent for more than $2 a day. Atlantic City 
has a 3 per cent hotel tax. 


rooms 


Adopt Joint Purchasing Plan 

Four governmental units in Superior, Wis- 
consin, have set up a joint purchasing com- 
mission which it is estimated will result in a 
saving of $100,000 a year. Under this joint 
city-county purchasing plan, which was evolved 
by William J. Deegan, Jr., city manager of 
Superior, the city, county, board of education, 
and board of vocational education will combine 
their purchases and effect savings through 
quantity buying and by taking full advantage 
of discounts. The four governmental units also 
will plan their purchases in advance as far as 
possible so as to get the benefit of better 
prices for large quantities. One of the first 
steps taken by the joint commission was the 
employment on a full-time year-round basis of 
a number of plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
and painters to constitute a crew large enough 
to handle the maintenance work of the four 
government units. This will eliminate the neces- 
sity of having work done by contract. In the 
past the trade unions in these fields have per- 
formed work for the governmental agencies 
only under a contractor thus greatly increasing 
the cost of such work to the local governments. 
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The plan of having such work done by full- 
time employees has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the local federation of labor. 


City Planning News 

In California the state reconstruction and 
reemployment commission has published a 28- 
page pamphlet entitled The People Design the 
City which is a study of specific techniques in 
community planning and their translation into 
community action. The case history approach 
is used in discussing the planning achieve- 
ments of Santa Rosa . . . Anchorage, Alaska, 
recently adopted an ordinance creating a city 
planning commission In Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the city planning commission has ap- 
proved a comprehensive modernization plan for 
this city’s transportation facilities. Under the 
proposed plan street-car operation would be 
greatly curtailed. As a replacement for street 
cars the report recommends purchase of track- 
less trolleys and buses. Six of the routes are 
recommended for electric trackless_ trolley 
coach operation . . . The Michigan Planning 
Commission has prepared a model township 
building code which villages and small cities 
are using as a guide in drafting their own 
local building regulations for small family 
dwellings. It is expected that many small cities 
and villages in Michigan will adopt the entire 
set of building standards by reference and thus 
avoid the expense of publishing the code in 
full . . . In New Jersey the state supreme 
court recently upheld a Hillsborough ordinance 
prohibiting the operation of airports in the 
residential and agricultural zones. 


Cities Curb Hotel Rent Boosts 


Many cities are putting the lid back on hotel 
rents to protect tenants against rent gouging. 
Rent control ordinances so far are aimed direct- 
ly at residential hotel rentals and are based 
on city powers relating to public health and 
safety. State rent control laws become effective 
only at expiration of federal restrictions and 
generally apply to all rented dwellings or rooms. 
The San Francisco and Los Angeles rent con- 
trol ordinances permit hotels to boost rents 
25 per cent above June 30 ceilings. Chicago’s 
rent control measure limits rent increases for 
permanent tenants to 15 per cent above June 
30 federal ceilings. Maximum penalty for viola- 


tion is a $200 fine and six months in jail. New 
York’s ordinance permits no rent increases 
above the June 30 level, though the three- 
man commission provided to enforce the mea- 
sure is pledged to adjust “inequalities.” New 
York rent control violators are subject to fines 
of $500 and 90 days imprisonment. The ordin- 
ances of both New York and Chicago define 
a permanent tenant as one who occupied his 
present quarters for a period of at least 90 
days prior to July 1 of this year. Baltimore re- 
quires landlords to give evictees 120 days notice 
and it applies to all dwellings equipped with 
“housekeeping” or cooking facilities. Proposed 
rent control ordinances are being studied in 
other large cities, including Cincinnati, Denver, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Omaha. In 
Omaha and St. Louis the city councils have 
urged special sessions of the state legislature 
to make statutory provision for municipal rent 
control. 


Cities Grant Pay Raises 


Among the cities which have recently granted 
pay increases to most or nearly all city em- 
ployees are Los Angeles; Minneapolis (except 
firemen and policemen); Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; San Diego, California; Indianapolis, 
Inidiana; St. Paul, Minnesota; Ann Arbor 
and Jackson, Michigan; Madison, Wisconsin; 
and Des Moines, Iowa. Employees in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently received almost $1,400,000 
in bonuses to compensate them for pay cuts 
during the depression. Westchester County, 
New York, has given cost-of-living increases 
of $105 a year to 2,200 employees and short- 
ened the work week. Baltimore and Oklahoma 
City, among other cities, have raised the salar- 
ies of department and bureau heads in an ef- 
fort to retain key personnel in the public serv- 
ice. 


More Action on Smoke Abatement 


In the Detroit area more than 30 munici- 
palities have joined in a metropolitan commit- 
tee on smoke abatement and sanitation for the 
purpose of securing uniformity of planning and 
action in these fields. In Detroit the law de- 
partment has held that in the case of an 
emergency the city may legally buy and sell 
fuel to its residents. This ruling followed action 
by the council in authorizing various city de- 
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partments to purchase coal for sale to private 
citizens, this step being taken after a threat 
by the coal producers to withhold coal from 
the Detroit market because of the passage of 
the city’s smoke abatement ordinance . . . In 
Kansas City, Missouri, an ordinance has been 
drafted to create in the public works depart- 
ment a division of air pollution control .. . 
Niagara Falls, New York, following the adop- 
tion of a charter amendment creating a de- 
partment of air pollution control, has adopted 
an air pollution control ordinance together 
with detailed rules and regulations for its en- 
forcement, and all these materials have been 
brought together in a 40-page pamphlet. The 
mayor has appointed an air pollution control 
board of five members to serve without pay. 
The director of air pollution control is ap- 
pointed by the city manager. 


Higher Fines For Traffic Violators 


Cities are discovering that money talks in 
dealing with traffic violators.. In Cleveland 
there was a sharp decline in the number of 
persons parking cars improperly following the 
imposition of a new $5 fine. When Los Angeles 
increased its parking fine from $2 to $10 an 
almost immediate reduction in the number of 
violations resulted. New York City now fines 
drivers $15 for parking in restricted Manhattan 
areas; two-time offenders pay $25 and the fine 
is boosted to $40 for the third offense. Denver 
is considering doubling the present traffic fine 
for overtime parking and other violations. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, the mayor has indicated 
that he will ask the council to increase the fines 
for parking violators. It is proposed that the 
present $1 fine be increased to $3 for over- 
time parking, $4 for parking in a “no parking” 
zone and $5 for violating “no stopping regula- 
tions”. Traffic tickets issued for parking viola- 
tions reached an all-time high of 15,820 in 
Louisville the first six months of this year. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Waterbury, Connecticut, during the past two 
and one-half years has spent $850,000 for non- 
recurring capital improvements. The money 
came chiefly from reserve and surplus funds 
built up during the war years. No bonds have 
been sold since 1943 . . . Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania (20,194), recently sold $1,500,000 in 
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water bonds at 1.35 per cent and $45,000 in 
fire improvement bonds at .98 per cent interest 

San Jose, California, has installed a 
centralized purchasing system and the city of 
Chicago, Illinois, as a result of mandatory 
state legislation is required to install central- 
ized purchasing next January 1... In 1932 
the nation’s tax bill, including all units of govy- 
ernment and all kinds of taxes, was $8,150- 
000,000, of which local government taxes were 
$4,720,000,000. In 1946 the total tax bill for 
the nation was $46,100,000,00, of which taxes 
for local government were $4,530,000,000 ... 
In extending the life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation until June 30, 1948, the 
Congress exempted from taxation any machinery 
or equipment owned by the corporation regard- 
less of the nature, use, or manner in which it 
is fixed to the land or building. This action 
will result in the loss of considerable revenue 
for some cities . . . In Michigan the state su- 
preme court in the recent case of City of 
Hazel Park v. Municipal Finance Commission 
held that home-rule cities and villages with the 
exception of twelve 15-mill cities are bound to 
pay their municipal debts from unlimited tax- 
ation if the funds obtained under local charter 
tax limits are to meet the debt 
burden. 


insufficient 


Advertises For Police Personnel 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, after several discourag- 
ing attempts in recruiting personnel for the 
police department, recently secured excellent 
results through a broad advertising campaign. 
Police Chief Howard W. Hoyt prepared a 
circular containing a picture of a police officer 
standing by a police car and carrying the head- 
ing “Wanted By Police — Qualified Applicants 
for Permanent Positions in the Kalamazoo Po- 
lice Department,” followed by a description of 
the positions including pay, working conditions, 
qualifications of applicants, and where and how 
to apply. This flier was distributed to the of- 
fices of the veterans’ counseling service at the 
YMCA, veterans’ organizations, personnel di- 
rectors of local industries, ministers, directors 
of adult vocational programs in the public 
schools, and every other possible contact. In 
addition, brief announcements were made at 
civic luncheon groups, spot announcements 
were made on local radio stations, and a couple 
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of news stories appeared in local newspapers. 
As a result of this publicity 51 applications were 
received and the applicants were screened 
through the routine written, oral, and physical 
examinations with the result that 12 candidates 
were finally certified for appointment. A 
thorough personal investigation was made of 
these 12 men which resulted in the final ap- 
pointment of six of the recruits. 


Handling City-Owned Real Estate 

Flint, Michigan, has created a city land board 
consisting of the city manager, finance director, 
law director, purchasing agent, city clerk, city 
planner, and the superintendent of parks and 
recreation. The board is charged with the task 
of making a complete inventory of all right-of- 
ways, easements, and other real estate in which 


‘the city is interested. The ordinance also pro- 


vides that the board “shall set up proper 
records showing the time and method of ac- 
quisition, the purchase price paid therefor if 
any, the present status of the real estate, 
whether or not buildings are located thereon, 
the use being made thereof and any pertinent tax 
or other information deemed necessary by the 
board.” The board will make a study and de- 
termine the desirability of sale, lease, or ex- 
change of real estate and will make appraisals 
where desirable and advise the city council as 
to minimum sale prices or rentals. The board 
is authorized to arrange for the necessary main- 
tenance and insurance of buildings on land 
owned or under the control of the city and also 
to collect rents. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among the ordinances of general interest 
which have been passed recently by city coun- 
cils is the nonexclusive bus franchise in Spokane, 
Washington; licensing and regulating private 
detectives and merchant patrolmen in Tacoma, 
Washington; civil service rules and regulations 
in Miami, Florida and White Plains, New 
York; creating a city council legislative ref- 
erence bureau in Chicago; a smoke abatement 
code in Salt Lake City; creating a city camp 
commission to foster and develop a youth 
camping program in Dearborn, Michigan; gov- 
erning the use of parking meters in Beaumont, 
Texas; and prohibiting the connection of rain 
conductors and down spots to the sanitary 
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sewer system in Duluth, Minnesota. Detroit 
has adopted an ordinance setting up a labor- 
management-citizens committee of 18 members 
with an annual budget of $40,500. 


City Attacks Blighted Areas 


The city council of Atlanta, Georgia, has re- 
cently passed an ordinance creating a com- 
mittee composed of the building inspector, city 
attorney, fire chief, planning engineer, and 
health officer to make a comprehensive study 
of blighted areas and to submit a workable 
program to the mayor and council for the 
elimination of such areas within a period of 
five years. Atlanta also recently amended its 
building code to give the city authority to bring 
existing buildings which are not beyond repair 
up to a decent standard. The city building in- 
spector is empowered to require repairs (1) 
to houses damaged by fire, wind, or other 
causes; (2) to dilapidated, decayed, unsanitary 
buildings unfit for human habitation; (3) to 
houses with inadequate light, air, or sanitation 
facilities; (4) to homes with inadequate fire 
exits and buildings violating any building or 
fire prevention code provision. 


Union Cannot Force Workers To Join 

In San Francisco the board of fire commis- 
sioners and the mayor have discouraged an at- 
tempt by the unionized firemen to force non- 
union firemen to join the union. The firemens’ 
union distributed a circular letter which was 
posted on the bulletin boards of most of the 
fire stations in the city. The letter read in 
part: “In the past few years your local 798 
has improved hours and working conditions of 
the members of the fire department to a great 
degree . . . The concessions that were won... . 
are also enjoyed at no expense to themselves 
by members of the fire department who are 
not members of your union. We call them 
nonmembers; other unions call them “scabs” 
.. . Your officers are now preparing a list of 
all nonmembers . . . Treat the men on this list 
as other unions would treat them . . . Cooperate 
with your officers and make our organization 
a 100 per cent union .. .” The letter was signed 
by nine officers of the union who were called 
before the fire commission and who indicated 
their agreement with the provisions of the 
letter. The president of the commission then 
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stated in part as follows: “This is a selfish 
and vicious attempt on the part of some mem- 
bers of the fire department to stir up internal 
strife and discord which will result in the 
lowering of the morale of the firemen and im- 
peding the efficiency of the department . 
Whether a man belongs to a union or organiza- 
tion is a matter for him alone to decide . . 
We propose and will insist that there will not 
be tolerated threats, coercion, discrimination, 
and intimidation of any kind or character cal- 
culated or designed to force any firemen to 
either join or not join any organization or to 
remain a member or to withdraw as a mem- 
ber from any organization.” Mayor Roger D. 
Lapham also addressed the fire union as fol- 
lows: “I think your first allegiance must be 
to the city that employs you . . . I think it 
is very unfortunate that a document of this 
kind should ever have been distributed . . . You 
have no right morally or legally to force your 
fellow employees to join a particular organiza- 
tion.” The chairman of the fire commission 
reminded fire officers that documents of a 
similar nature are not allowed to be posted 
on the bulletin boards in fire stations. 


Leave With Pay For Military Training 


California and New Jersey recently adopted 
policies granting state employees full pay for 
limited leaves of absence spent at National 
Guard or other military training camps. Cali- 
fornia state employees with a year or more 
of service are allowed up to 30 days annual 
leave with pay to attend military training 
courses. The leave does not affect regular vaca- 
tions. New Jersey state employees who take 
part in such training are given two weeks leave 
with full pay. They are also granted an ad- 
ditional 30 days leave with pay amounting to 
the difference between their military and state 
pay. In Louisiana both state and local govern- 
ment employees are granted 15 days leave with 
pay for military training. In California the 
city of Oakland and the county of Sacramento 
provide for 30 days annual leave with pay for 
military training. 


Installs New Fire Alarm System 


In Philadelphia a new $50,000 fire alarm 
system recently installed at 114 fire stations 
is expected to save up to two minutes time in 
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flashing of alarms to fire companies. The radio 
principle is used and when an alarm comes jn 
the dispatcher presses a button to connect up 
loud speakers in all fire houses and then an- 
nounces into a microphone the number and 
location of the fire alarm box that has been 
pulled, or the exact address if the alarm was 
telephoned to headquarters, This information, 
which is given out twice on the loud speaker, 
enables the firemen to know immediately 
whether the alarm is in their territory and if 
they will have to make a run. The 40-year 
old Gamewell system will continue in use and 
each alarm, after it is given out over the local 
speaker, will be set up on the manual trans- 
mitter and box numbers punched on a tape in 
each station the same as in the past. The new 
speaker system was built and installed by city 
electricians. 


Fire Protection Outside Large Cities 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the mayor has said 
that the city will continue to give fire protec- 
tion to the county until the county govern- 
ment and fire insurance companies can com- 
plete a survey for coordinating the county’s 
fire fighting facilities. The city had set July 1 
and then August 1 as the deadline for refusing 
to answer fire calls beyond city limits. The 
mayor said that the city could not go on giving 
the county free fire protection indefinitely 
especially when some areas are fighting an- 
nexation . . . The first county in Ohio to have 
county-wide fire protection service is Franklin 
County where every fire department has signed 
contracts for mutual aid with other depart- 
ments in their area. Outside the city of Col- 
umbus 16 fire departments operate some 21 
pieces of fire apparatus and emergency trucks. 
Funds have been raised for the installation of 
two-radio equipment in every piece of ap- 
paratus. 


Annexation, Consolidation, Separation 


A move to annex five square miles of rapid- 
ly developing territory to Seattle has been 
started by a group of voters who live outside 
the city limits. Annexation would eliminate 
special tax levies for a fire district, road dis- 
trict, and rural library fund, and fire insurance 
rates would drop. It is expected that business- 
men who live outside the city dislike the idea 
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of paying the city’s business and occupation 
taxes and will oppose the move .. . In Florida 
a movement has been started to merge Miami 
and Dade County governments into a con- 
solidated county of Miami. An _ educational 
campaign will continue up to the election next 
May 25 when Dade county voters will pass 
on the proposed amendment . . . The voters 
of Dallas, Texas, on July 29 approved the 
separation of the schools from the city govern- 
ment by a majority of almost two and one- 
half to one. The school system now has power 
to handle its own finances and issue its own 
bonds. The school board will probably increase 
its tax levy and boost the pay of teachers. The 
vote also frees the city from responsibility for 
$7,000,000 in school bonds. 


Train Police Officers And Judges 


Twenty-eight police officers have been select- 
ed to attend the 1947 fall course in traffic 
police administration at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute. The course includes 
more than 600 hours of classroom work, proj- 
ects, demonstrations, and a one-week field 
study trip. During the past 11 years 361 police 
officers have been graduated from the in- 
stitute’s courses in traffic police administra- 
tion. In addition, more than 1,200 other of- 
ficers have attended three week traffic police 
training courses at the institute. This fall the 
institute also will sponsor a five-day conference 
for traffic court judges and prosecutors which 
is designed to help them become more familiar 
with procedures that will assure effective treat- 
ment of traffic violators. This conference will 
be conducted jointly with the American Bar 
Association and will be held October 13 to 17. 
The first conference of this type was conducted 
at the New York University Law School on 
June 3 to 5. 


Regulates Trailer Camps 


Elmira, New York (45,106), has adopted 
a comprehensive ordinance regulating the park- 
ing and location of automobile trailers, trailer 
camps, and tourist camps. Trailers may not be 
parked on any street, alley, or other public 
place for longer than one hour and they may 
not be used as living quarters or for business 
while the trailer is stored or parked off the 
street outside of an approved trailer camp. 
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Detailed plans must be submitted with the 
license application to show the extent and area 
of the camp and facilities for sanitation, garbage 
removal, lighting, driveways, and so on. The 
ordinance prohibits a trailer or tourist camp in 
residential districts. With certain exceptions no 
person may live in any trailer or tourist camp 
for more than 90 days in any 12-month period. 
The ordinance requires a fee of $5 for each 
unit and cabin plot in a trailer camp and a 
license bond of $1,000. The city also imposes 
a service and inspection charge of 50 cents per 
day per trailer unit which the licensee must 
collect and turn it over to the city. 


Study Pay Rates in Metropolitan Areas 


Municipal officials in Los Angeles County will 
cooperate with the county in making a study 
of pay rates of governmental agencies and 
private industry. Los Angeles County will ap- 
point a committee which will sponsor the 
survey. On the basis of the survey it is expected 
that all cities in the county will adopt a salary 
scale early next year which will provide fair 
and equitable pay rates for present employees 
in the various governmental units and also 
make it possible for the various cities to avoid 
bidding against each other for new personnel .. . 
In the San Francisco Bay area an intergov- 
ernmental committee representing the person- 
nel agencies of more than a dozen local gov- 
ernments has been organized to make and 
carry out plans for joint cooperation on salary 
surveys, conducting of examinations, and other 
matters of merit system administration. 


Regulates Professional Bondsmen 


Miami, Florida, has recently adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance regulating professional 
bondsmen. Applicants for licenses are required 
to give detailed information concerning their 
business and the annual license fee for in- 
dividual bondsmen is $146 a year. A list of all 
bondsmen licensed by the state must be furnish- 
ed to the judge and clerk of the municipal 
court, law director, police chief, and to the of- 
ficer in charge of each precinct or station jail 
and every other place in Miami in which per- 
sons in custody of the law are detained. Pro- 
fessional bondsmen are required to adopt an 
itemized schedule of fees and charges for serv- 
ice rendered and copies must be filed with the 
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finance director, judge of the municipal court, 
and police chief. Bondsmen are prohibited 
from entering a police precinct station, jail, or 
other place where persons are detained, for the 
purpose of obtaining employment as a bonds- 
man without having been previously called. 
Police officers and other public officials are 
prohibited from giving advance information 
of any raid by the police to any person en- 
gaged in the bonding business or to any at- 
torney. 


Curb on Reckless Flying 


At least 33 states now have laws curbing 
reckless or drunken flying. The first offender 
under Minnesota’s new law was fined $100 and 
costs recently for operating an aircraft in a 
“reckless and dangerous” fashion. Other states 
with new laws prohibiting reckless or danger- 
ous flying or operating aircraft while under 
the influence of liquor or drugs include Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. Numerous cities also have 
local regulations to curb “buzzing” of urban 
district by private fliers. In Coral Gables, 
Florida, for example, a “flying cop” has re- 
cently been appointed to patrol the local skies. 
A Coral Gables ordinance imposes a fine of 
$500 or 90 days in jail for looping, buzzing, 
stunting, or acrobatic flying in any form. In 
Los Angeles the municipal court recently fined 
a pilot $400 for low flying in a move to crack 
down on the alarming increase in “buzz drops.” 


News Items From Here and There 


In Wisconsin the state public service commis- 
sion has recently published a report on the 
operation of electric utilities in that state from 
1942 to 1944. The report shows that the total 
operating expense per customer for private 
utilities ranged from $10.40 to $21.91 as com- 
pared to a range for 27 municipal plants of 
$7.97 to $15.56. The over-all average for pri- 
vate companies was $16.73 and for municipal 
plants $10.43 Atlanta, Georgia, is in- 
stalling a modern police telephone system 
which will be maintained by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company under a five-year contract 
calling for the payment of $660 per month 
by the city . . . Voting machines were used 
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for the first time in Louisville at a recent pri- 
mary election . . . The voters of Beaumont, 
Texas, at a special election on July 31 de. 
feated a proposal calling for the installation of 
parking meters. 


Shorter Work Week and Other News 


In Detroit the city council at the request of 
the mayor has adopted a five-day week for 
policemen. It does not mean a 40-hour week 
but each man will have two days off in seven, 
The change is expected to cost the city $1,000,- 
000 between October 11 and next June 30 and 
will require 600 new policemen . . . Rochester, 
New York, recently put into effect a 61-hour 
work week for firemen to replace the previous 
70-hour week. Each firemen works four day 
tours of duty from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. and 
then receives a 48-hour leave after which he 
works four night tours from 6 P. M. to 8 A. M. 
and is again allowed 48 hours off duty .. . Bay 
City, Michigan, is the thirty-fourth and largest 
member of the statewide municipal employees 
retirement fund. Bay City has 665 employees 
including policemen and firemen . . . Two fed- 
eral courts recently held that with regard to 
federal positions veterans are entitled to re- 
tention over nonveterans when positions are 
abolished (Kirkman v. MacMorland, United 
States District Court, Eastern District Pa. 71 
F. Supp. 15, and also Hilton v. Forrestal, 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, March 31, 1947). 


Actions on Metropolitan Problems 


During the past year the city of Milwaukee 
has annexed nearly one square mile through 13 
annexations which will be completed by the end 
of the summer . . . In Florida the legislature 
has passed a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would permit consolidation of the city 
of Miami and unincorporated parts of Dade 
County into a county of Miami. Incorporated 
units could become part of the new county 
government at their will upon majority vote 
of their residents. The proposed amendment 
will be voted upon at a statewide election in 
1948 .. . In Omaha, Nebraska, a city-county 
health department is in process of being estab- 
lished . . . In Pennsylvania the state legislature 
recently authorized Allegheny County (Pitts- 
burgh) to create a county-wide garbage dis- 
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posal system. Tentative plans call for the 
building of incinerators for use by all communi- 
ties in the county. 


Nineteen Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Nineteen cities have recently adopted the 
council-manager plan, making a total of 49 
adoptions since the first of the year and a 
grand total of 733 council-manager cities and 
counties in the United States. These new places 
are: Bessemer, Alabama (22,826); Cottage 
Grove, Oregon (2,626); Saugus, Massachusetts 
(14,825); Boothbay, Maine (1,370); Reno, 
Nevada (21,317); La Junta, Colorado (7,040); 
Farmington, Connecticut (5,313); Trinidad, 
Colorado (13,223); Montevideo, Minnesota 
(5,220); Petaluma, California (8,034); River 
Hills, Wisconsin (500); Windsor, Connecticut 
(4.142); Stigler, Oklahoma (1,861); Pittsfield, 
Maine (3,329); Pearisburg, Virginia (987); 
Milford, Connecticut (11,300); Pompano, Flori- 
da (4,427); Anadarko, Oklahoma (5,579); and 
Whiteville, North Carolina (3,011). Among the 
cities which voted not to adopt council-man- 
ager government are: Oroville, California (4,- 
421); El Centro, California (10,017); Great 
Bend, Kansas (9,044); Larned, Kansas (3,533); 
Darien, Connecticut (9,222); Newport, Oregon 
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(2,019); Burlingame, California (15,040), and 
Faribault, Minnesota (14,527). Muskogee, Okla- 
homa (32,332) on August 5 voted to retain 
the manager form while Houston, Texas (384,- 
514) on July 26 voted to abandon manager 
government by a vote of 16,008 to 8,698, ef- 
fective August 1. Richmond, Virginia (193,042), 
will vote on November 4 on the adoption of a 
council-manager charter. 

The Houston referendum resulted in the 
adoption of the strong-mayor plan. The voters 
approved several charter amendments which 
provide: (1) for the election of five council- 
men from wards instead of five councilmen 
at large as under the council-manager plan; 
(2) transferring powers formerly held by the 
city manager to the mayor who is made a full- 
time official; (3) increasing the mayor’s salary 
to $20,000 a year; (4) requiring the city con- 
troller to submit his report on or before April 
1 instead of February 1; (5) increasing the 
salary of councilmen from $1,500 a year to 
$3,600; (6) authorizing the city council to 
appropriate not more than $5,000 a year for 
the mayor’s expense account; and (7) increas- 
ing the city controller’s salary from $4,800 to 
$8,400 a year. 





Important Annual Conference for Municipal Officials 


_ American Institute of Park Executives — 
San Francisco, September 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
— Duluth, September 21-25, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Los Angeles, September 29-October 1, 1947. 

American Public Works Association — Jack- 
sonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association — 
Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — At- 
lantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 

American Bar Association and Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute— Conference for 
traffic court judges and prosecutors at North- 


western University Law School — Chicago, 


October 13-17, 1947. 

National Recreation Association — New York, 
October 13-17, 1947. 

American Municipal Association — New 
Orleans, November 2-6, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, November 
17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Housing Officials — 
New York, November 17-20, 1947. 


National Association of Assessing Officers — 
Miami Beach, Florida, December 1-4, 1947. 


American Public Welfare Association — 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 3-7, 1947. 








The Pick of the Month 





ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR: A STUDY OF 
DECISION-MAKING PROCESSES IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. By Herbert A. 
Simon. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, August, 1947. 
259pp. $4. 

This book describes how an administrative 
organization looks and how it works. The 
author believes that decision making is the 
heart of administration and in this book he 
discusses such things as fact and value in de- 
cision making, pschyology of administrative 
decisions, the role of authority, the criterion 
of efficiency, and the anatomy of organization. 
This book should be of practical value to mu- 
nicipal administrators. 

TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-46; 
Cities OF Over 50,000 PoPpuLaATiIon. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York 8. 1947. 39pp. 
This excellent analysis of tax delinquency 

will be cf special interest to the officials of 

cities over 50,000 because it contains individual 
city information. 


GENERAL 


Directory OF IowA MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. 
League of Iowa Municipalities, 208-210 Tama 
Building, Burlington, Iowa. 1947. 

How To DeEvELOP COMPETENT SUPERVISION. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 34pp. 

LEGISLATION REGULATING AIR POLLUTION CoN- 
TROL IN THE City oF NIAGARA FALLs, NEW 
York. Air Pollution Control Board, City 
Hall, Niagara Falls. 1947. 26pp. 

THe NOMA Orrice Customs Survey. Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 2118 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7. 
1947. 27pp. $1. 

OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON CitIEs. By Belle 
Reeves and Association of Washington Cities 
and Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Secretary of State, 
Olympia, Washington. 1947. 30pp. 

THE SHOP IN VIRGINIA; STRIKES IN CERTAIN 
Pustic Urivities. Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil, Richmond, Virginia. 1947. 31pp. 

Roster OF City OFFICIALS IN TEXAS, 1947. 
League of Texas Municipalities, Austin, 
Texas. June, 1947. 62pp. $3.50. 


EDUCATION 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE Pus- 


Lic SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEW Kent Covunty. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 1947. 58pp. 

STATE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ILLIN- 
oIs. Report of the School Finance and Tax 
Commission, Capitol Building, Springfield, 
Illinois. March, 1947. 112pp. 


FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION, 1946. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 155pp. $2. 

CENTRAL SERVICE CHARGES AGAINST STATE 
SPECIAL REVENUE Funps. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 8pp. 35 cents. 

1947 CONFERENCE IssUE. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. August, 1947, MunicrpaL FYI- 
NANCE, entire issue. 50 cents. 

GRANTS-IN-AID AND OTHER FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES WITHIN THE StaTEs. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1947, 27pp. $1. 

INDEX OF ASTM Stanparps. American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. December, 1946, 
234pp. 

PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT FINANCES IN 1945. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
July, 1947. 13pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SHORT CouRSE FOR Mv- 
NICIPAL ASSESSING OFFICERS. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1947. 93pp. 


FIRE 


COMMITTEE REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CON- 
FERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION: (1) FIRE- 
FIGHTING SERVICES. 40pp. 15 cents. (2) 
FIRE-PREVENTION EDUCATION. 29pp. 10 cents. 
(3) Laws anp Law ENFORCEMENT. 40pp. 15 
cents. (4) ORGANIZED PUBLIC SupporRT. 12pp. 
(5) RESEARCH. 15pp. 10 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 

PREPARATION AND REVISION OF BUILDING LAWS; 
SAFETY, HEALTH, WELFARE IN THE CON- 
STRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1947. 18pp. 

SUGGESTED SPECIFICATIONS OF MUNICIPAL FIRE 
APPARATUS. International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York 18, 
New York. 1947. 19pp. 
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HOUSING 


TRAILER ORDINANCE OF THE City OF ELMIRA, 
New York. Council of the City of Elmira, 
City Hall, Elmira. 1947. 13pp. 


LAW AND COURTS 


CriMINAL LAW FOR THE MINOR Jupicrary. The 
Pennsylvania Municipal Publications Serv- 
ice, State College, Pennsylvania. 1947. 252pp. 
$4. 


PERSONNEL 


(1) City EMPLOYMENT IN 1946. S56pp. (2) 
County EMPLOYMENT IN 1947. 26pp. (3) 
STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS IN 1947. 
lipp. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 

ErFIcIENCY RATING SysTeMs. Legislature Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1947. 90pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF Com- 
MITTEE ON PuBLIC EMPLOYE RETIREMENT 
ADMINISTRATION. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1947. 23pp. $1.25. 

ProposED CLASSIFICATION PLAN. Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walpole, Massachusetts. 1947. 
71pp. 
Pustic EMPLOYMENT IN APRIL, 1947; SECOND 


QvarTER. United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Washington, D. C. July, 1947. 2pp. 


PLANNING 


An Economic SurvEY OF ALLEGANY COUNTY, 
MaryYLAND. Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, College of Business and 
Public Administration, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 1947. 126pp. 

MASTER PLAN OF AIRPORTS, HUMBOLDT COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. By Campbell Hahn and As- 
sociates. Humboldt County Planning Com- 
mission, Eureka, California. 1947. 73pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, May, 1947. As- 
sociation of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies, 1313 East 60 Street. Chicago 
37. 1947. var. paged. $1. 

ProposeD GENERALIZED LAND Use PLAN. City 
Plan Commission, City Hall, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. May, 1947. 72pp. 

WasHincton: A PLAN For Crvic ImprRovE- 
MENTS. By Citizens’ Planning Committee. 
Board of Commissioners, District Building, 
Washington, D. C. May, 1947. 112pp. 


POLICE 


ORGANIZATION OF VILLAGE POLICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Bureau of Municipal Information, 
Albany, New York. July, 1947. 12pp. $1. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Snow REMOVAL ORDINANCES IN VIRGINIA 
Citres AND Towns. League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond 
19, 1947. llpp. 50 cents. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION (Year Book Issue). National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. June, 1947. 68pp. $1. 

RECREATION AREAS; THEIR DESIGN AND EQUIP- 
MENT. By George D. Butler, National Rec- 
reation Association. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44 Street, New York 18. 1947. 


174pp. $6. 


TRAFFIC 


Accent Facts, 1947. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1947. 96pp. 50 cents. 

PARKING METER REVENUE REPorT, 1946. Bureau 
of Engineering, City Hall, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 1946. 22pp. 

PARKING PRIMER FOR PASADENA. Pasadena Auto 
Parking Association, Pasadena, California. 
1947. 12pp. 

A PARKING PROGRAM FOR WASHINGTON. Pre- 
pared for Board of Commissioners, District 
of Columbia, by Charles T. McGavin. De- 
partment of Highways, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 37pp. 


UTILITIES 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF AIRFIELD SNOW RE- 
MOVAL. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 1947. 24pp. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT. By H. E. 
Babbitt. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1947. 692pp. 
$6.50. 


WELFARE 


QUANTITY AND Costs BUDGETS FOR THREE IN- 
COME LEVELS, PRICES FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics. University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 1946. 107pp. $1. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


AucusTA, GEORGIA (65,919). City Manager. 
College graduate desired with previous manager 
experience. Salary $9,000 to $12,000. Send ap- 
plications to Edwin D. Flucher, attorney, 
Marion Building. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA (51,574). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience desired. Rap- 
idly expanding area. Salary $8,500. William T. 
Wilkins is mayor. 

ATCHISON, KANSAS (12,648). City Manager. 
Previous manager experienced preferred. Salary 
$6,006. Clarence Blanke, mayor. 

BouLDER, CoLorRADO (12,958). City Manager. 
Present salary $4,800. Frank W. Thurman, 
mayor. 

LANCASTER, SOUTH CAROLINA (8,000). City 
Manager. Management experience preferred. 
Salary commensurate with record. K. C. Billino 
is mayor. 

Petty, Texas (a consolidation of Baytown, 
Goose Creek, and Pelly). Director of Finance. 
Salary $4,000 to $5,000, depending on ability 
and experience. Excellent opportunity in the 
progressive, industrial Gulf Coast region (28 
miles from Houston). Send recent photograph 
and complete experience record to Bill N. 
Taylor, City Manager, P. O. Box No. 426, 
Pelly, Texas. 

Port Huron, MicuHican (32,759). City 
Manager. Desire appointment soon. Manager 
experience preferred. Probable salary $8,000. 
Frank O. Staiger is mayor. 

PorTsMOUTH, OHIO (40,466). City Manager. 
Desire manager experience. Probable salary 
$8,000. George Koerner is mayor. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON (2,750). City Manager. 
Manager plan just started. Council wants an 
engineer and willing to take a young man just 
starting out. Salary $3,600 to $4,500. J. C. 
Holden is city recorder. 

Winpsor, CONNECTICUT (12,000). City Man- 
ager. Plan to be inaugurated in October. No 
salary established yet. Send applications to 
Carlan H. Goslee, Lock Box 83, chairman of 
appointing committee. 

War DEPARTMENT. Assistant City Adminis- 
trator. Prefer candidates with actual experience 
in municipal administration or graduates of a 
school of military government plus experience 
in public administration. Duties include advis- 
ing mayors and other city officials in foreign 
countries on numerous economic, social, and 
governmental problems. Salary $6,127. For 
further information write Overseas Branch, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of War, 1660 East Hyde 
Park Boulevard, Chicago. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


Fort FatrFietp, MAINE. Chief of Police. 
Qualifications include two years of experience 
as police chief or six years of ordinary police 
experience. Age between 28 and 40. High school 
graduate. Salary $2,800 to $3,200. For further 
information write town manager. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Regional Director, 
Department of Commerce. Salary $9,975 4 
year. For further information and application 
forms write Bernard L. Gladieux, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary, Room 6423, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
to the United States Civil Service Commission, 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 25. Looking for position as apprentice 
to city manager. A. B. Duke University, 1946; 
M. A., Stanford University, 1947. Majored in 
public administration with emphasis on per- 
sonnel, budgeting, purchasing, reporting, and 
planning. Army administrative experience as 
personnel chief clerk. Duke editorial and ad- 


ministrative experience as editor of yearbook. f 
Prefer California location. Richard D. Miller, 
House 108, Stanford Village, Stanford Univer- * 


sity, California. 
APPOINTMENTS 


WALTER H. BARTHOLOMEW, manager of 
Dunedin, Florida, 1944-45, Tarpon Springs, 
Florida 1945-46, and Cocoa, Florida, since 
February, 1946, has been appointed manager 
of Jacksonville Beach, Fiorida. 

CARTER W. BEAMER, city engineer of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, has been appointed city 
manager of Wytheville, Virginia. 

T. L. Corpie, former manager of Fuquay 
Springs and Apex, North Carolina, and at Lan- 
caster, South Carolina, since September, 1946, 
has been appointed at Morgantown, North 
Carolina. 

Joun J. DEsmMonp, former city clerk of Pea- 
body, Massachusetts, will become the city man- 
ager of Mansfield, Massachusetts. 

Loun R. FICKLIN, assistant personnel officer 
of the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed first city manager 
of Petaluma, California. 

C. STANLEY Fox, assistant city engineer of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
borough manager of Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WiiiraM A. HANnic, a local business man, 
has been appointed city manager of Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

B. F. Hetnz, safety director at Portland, 
Oregon, has been appointed first manager 0! 
Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
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PERSONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


LeonaArD G. HoweELtL, city manager of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, 1930-41, and at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, since 1941, has been appointed the first 
manager of Madison, Wisconsin. 

WarrEN C. Hype, public works director of 
Western Springs, Illinois, has been appointed 
city manager of Albert Lea, Minnesota. Mr. 
Hvde received a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from the University of Minnesota 
and was formerly research assistant with the 
International City Managers’ Association. 

W. O. Jones, who has been serving as act- 
ing manager of Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
made manager. 

Harry L. Levens, former administrative as- 
sistant at Superior, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Ironwood, Michigan. 

Gitpert W. Ray, Orange County account- 
ant and tax supervisor, has been appointed 
city manager of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Joun L. Scott, administrative assistant to 
the chief administrative officer of Wayne, 
Michigan, for the past year has been appointed 
assistant to the finance director of Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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M. W. SLANKARD, former street superintend- 
ent of San Leandro, California, has been ap- 
pointed first city manager of Roseburg, Oregon. 

CarL J. THORNTON, former assistant to the 
city manager at Berkeley and director of public 
and employee relations of the East Bay Mu- 
nicipal Utility District in Oakland, California, 
has been appointed the city manager of Bakers- 
field, California. 

E. ALAN WEBSTER, an apprentice at Norman, 
has been appointed first manager of Stigler, 
Oklahoma. 

W. T. WELLS, manager of Radford, Virginia, 
since May, 1944, has been appointed city man- 
ager at Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

GERALD L. WILKINS, manager of Liberal, 
Kansas, since 1946, has been appointed man- 
ager of Newton, Kansas. 

Roy L. WILLIAMSON, manager of Burlington, 
North Carolina, since 1945, has been appointed 
manager of Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 

W. A. Woopwarp, former town manager of 
Ashland, Virginia, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Radford, Virginia. 








the public. 1940. 50pp. $1.00. 








SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1947. The authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. 1947. 550 pp. $8.50 with order. 
Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 
Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 
Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best admin- 
istrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 
Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75pp. $2.00. 

The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 

Sbecifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. $1.50. 

Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1947. 20pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 























BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers . . . 50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 


Box 7088 Country Club P.O. 
Office 95th and Troost 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 


franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, 
Transmission and Distribution; Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal; Valuations, Special Investi- 

gations and Reports. 








METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airfields -t- 
Laboratory 
STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


Valuations 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans @ Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances @ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases @ Land Subdivision @ Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects @ Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 








INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, IIl. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 
202 Fairfax Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Development, 
Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, Parks 

and Playgrounds 
COMPLETE CITY PLANS 


MASONIC TEMPLE BLDG. WAYZATA, MINN. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY | 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys— Reports— Recommendation without cost 
or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 











ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works 
Hydraulic Structures — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Municipalities 
for Local Tax Purposes 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 























PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 
CONSULTING — RESEARCH — PUBLISHING 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 815 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Western Office: 821 Market Street, 

San Franciseo 3, Cal. 




















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 












